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t brilliant serial story, ia begun in this number of HarPER’s 


Bazar. /t will be ilustrated by W. A. Rocenrs. 





THE FIRST FOOT. 


Tt first foot over the threshold 
In the new year’s dawning gray 
Means woe or weal to the houselold— 

So the wise old people say 
Now who to my door is coming— 
Stranger, or kith and kin? 
me A God it be no foe of the clan, 
© bring the ill luck in 
I am fain for the step of the baby, 
The little foot that sways 
Like a wind-tossed flower in the sunshine, 
In the grace of early days; 
Or the step of the dear grandmother 
Who has walked with God so long 
That thoughts of heaven within her 
Like the echoes of angels throng. 
But, Lord of our generations, 
Keep off the furtive tread 
Of the evil and the alien, 
The step our chilled hearts dread 
Let the first foot over our threshold, 
In the dawn of the glad new year, 
Bring us much to hold and to cherish, 
And nothing to hate and fear. 


A FIRESIDE REVERIE. 


VERY home worthy of the name ought to have at 

4 jJeast one open fireplace,.and with the first chill of 
autumn to kindle the flames whose warmth and geniality 
are the solace of the long cold months of our intemperate 
latitude. As families gather around the evening fire they 
are consoled for the loss of the bright summer hours, the 
moonlit piazzas, and open-air freedom by the closer inti- 
macy of in-door life. For a tée-d-tée nothing can be more 
propitious than the winter gloaming, when the fire invites 
to cozy chats and exchange of confidences; or there are 
eloquent silences, only possible where perfect mutual com- 
prehension exists, and where minds are so in accord that 
when one friend falls again into speech the words answer 
‘prompt as rhyme” to the unuttered thoughts of the 
other. The fire makes itself a party to the intercourse, 
and talks in pretty fashion, especially if it be a wood fire. 
As the logs burn slowly away to the sound of their own 
music, a quaint conceit is recalled, an explanation of the 
little chirps and twitters coming out of a piece of apple 
wood—‘' those are the ghosts of the robins and bluebirds 
that sang upon the bough when it was in blossom last 
spring.” Should the fire be of coal, there is either the 
steady quiet warmth of anthracite heated to a glowing 
crimson, above which play a few blue flames, and whose 
decorum it is pleasant to disturb with a handful of the pine 
cones gathered in late woodland walks, or there are great 
blocks of cannel-coal, which hiss and sputter as they give 
out the bright light, by which one can read almost as easi- 
ly as by the candle whence it gets its name. 

Coal was the appropriate subject of a fireside reverie 
not many evenings since, and musing upon its varieties, 
it seemed like Cinderella, now among the ashes and grime 
of unlovely toil, and again the companion of princes, 
when, as pure carbon crystallized, it makes its most splen- 
did manifestation im the diamond full of “ imprisoned 
light.” There floated through the mind half - forgotten 
stories of experiments proving the combustibility of the 
hard gem, of its property of phosphorescing in the dark 
after being exposed to the rays of the sun, and of its in- 
solubility in acid, so that, although royal personages have 
been entertained by seeing diamonds become smaller and 
smailer under the rays of a powerful burning-glass, while 
retaining their brilliancy to the very last atom, yet none 
can ever imitate Cleopatra's costly freak with the pearl 
and drain the Koh-i-noor at one draught. 

All who love a fire must needs be interested in the 
**black diamonds.” Long ago sea-coal had in its sound a 
peculiar fascination for a youthful reader. She fancied 
that the coal so-named came only. from mines under the 
sea, and therefore must naturally partake of the restless 
varying nature of the element beneath which it had lain 
so long, and that the flames doubtless rose with a strange 
undulating motion. The fantastic idea was carried so far 
as to discern a fitness in the placing of Falstaff by a sea- 
coal fire when the perfidious knight swore to make Dame 
Quickly “my lady.” It was a rude awakening to learn 
that the coal got its name from the mode of its transporta- 
tion in those earlier days, and that. it was identical with 
ugly pit-coal—the other designation used to distinguish 
the mineral from charcoal. There was a palliation in find- 
ing that there really are mines uoder the sea—and with 
something out of the common about them—in England, at 
least, where Britannia, in her character of ruler of the 
waves, claims those beneath low-water mark as crown 
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property, allowing them to be worked only on payment 
of royalties, even when approach to them is through 
shafts suok in private lands. 

Naturally the collieries next came before the mind’s 
eye, and thought busied itself with the lot of the miner, 
its daily hardships, and constant exposure to fearful dan- 
gers. Story-tellers often take the mines for ground-work 
of théir tissues, or introduce their perils as exciting inci- 
dents. Of these none is more pathetic and touching than 
the episode in Malot’s exquisite Sans Famille, which is so 
simply yet powerfully told that one can scarcely believe 
that it did not actually occur. In truth, the novelist who 
writes of mining accidents neéds little help from imagina- 
tion, for many and thrilling are the terrible realities of 
lives lost or endangered by explosions or inundations; 
and no fictitious hero could.possibly exceed the bravery 
of the rescuers and the not less brave endurance of those 
immured in noisome darkness. 

Fireside reveries seldom concern themselves about out- 
side matters, however, but are usually filled with thoughts 
of nearer interest. Castles are built, and half - formed 
plans perfected; the future casts its glamour, and the past 
returns bright with happy memories or clouded with irre- 
parable loss. When the time comes that we can say, “Lo, 
the winter is past. . . .the flowers appear on the earth,” we 
shall miss the companionship of our open fire, as we ac- 
knowledge that it has a charm for the spirit not inferior 
to the material comfort which it so cheerily diffuses. 


CENTRIPETAL PROGRESS. 


it the revolutions of progress there is danger of flying 
away from centres of safety for the mind and heart, 
and fortunate is the one who gets the benefit of the whirl 
and does not become lost in the wide space 

There are always some who gravitate towards centres 
naturally, and though constantly seeming to explore new 
regions, their purpose serves as a compass to lead them 
back; such are the seers and the conservators of truth, 
and to these the less stable in thought and in method must 
turn for support and guidance. 

What would the world do witbout these stand-byes? 
We must depend upon them through all the public and 
through the home relations. They are the friends of ad- 
vance, and yet they are able with calm clear vision to dis- 
cern the proper limit of enthusiasm and energy, and in the 
rush of progress know just when the speed is becoming 
dangerous, and exactly how to put on the brakes. To 
those outside of their experience their ability seems to be 
an especial gift; in a sense it is, and yet the element of 
personal will must enter so largely into it that it seems 
possible for the majority to possess it 

Some of us believe that the leadings of the little child, 
before the world, with its teachings, illusions, and examples 
interfere with them, are towards centres of truth— 

“ Children are blest and powerful; their world lies 
More justly balanced; partly at their feet, 
And part afar from them.” 

We are apt to associate this ability to get at the core with 
great profundity and long experience, but looking closely 
we find that it is the outcome of the child-spirit that ac- 
cepts what is near, and yet is led towards what is afar 

This spirit not only guides unerringly in what we name 
purely spiritual and intellectual concerns, but also in the 
smallest affairs of life. The woman who holds this power 
of gravitation towards centres must, if a housekeeper, 
command order and fitness, so that there is harmony of 
spirit not only in her home, but also throughout the fur- 
nishing. The colorings, the textures, the styles, the group- 
ings, belong just where they are; and like the perfect 
accord in all the appearances of nature, they speak of a 
master-hand that refuses nothing that is worthy, and per- 
fects everything in the placing. Such a woman is the 
disereet society leader, the friend to whom the perplexed 
and the flounderers amidst the complications of circam- 
stance appeal; and they leave her presence with the way 
clearly mapped before them, though oftentimes they fail 
to follow it. When the world realizes more fully that the 
centres of truth are not far from the childlike heart and 
mind we shall witness fewer failures in living 


NEW-YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS. 


j TITH his little finger Major Clendennin struck the 

ashes from his cigarette to the hearth-stone on his 
right, and lifting his chin over his collar as he turned his 
face toward her—the Major is somewhat stouter than he 
was— laughingly asked Mrs. Garner what good resolu- 
tions she had made for the new year. 

“Never to be punctual any more,” she answered, in that 
quick, crisp way of hers. I have never known Mrs. Gar- 
ner without a ready answer. I sometimes think she 
keeps them stored away for every possible emergency, as 
young women sometimes keep their opinions, gathered in 
long conversations between themselves and imaginary 
persons, to whom they express their positive convictions 
on emergencies they create for themselves. “I’ve wasted 
half my life,” Mrs. Garner went on, “in waiting for peo- 
ple, and spent nearly all my inheritance on cabs rushing 
to keep committee appointments, only to find no one else 
had arrived. Now 1 spend that half-hour in which I used 
to wait for them in attending to affairs of my own, and I 
find the saving to myself-enormous.” 

We were sitting by Mrs. Van Twiller’s fire in the farther 
room. There were hardly a dozen guests there to-day. 
House parties north and south have carried most of the 
world away for the holidays, and those who have staid in 
town have hardly recovered from the effects of Christmas. 
I like it best, however, at Mrs. Van Twiller’s when but 
few people are there, and, as i summer on the veranda, 
cigarettes among the gentlemen are sometimes possible 
with tea, and an air of quiet informality is everywhere. 

On my way down to-day I had passed on Madison 
Avenue a horseless carriage with two pretty women we 
all know inside, a coachman in full livery presiding. The 
women were as pretty and as picturesque as the belles of 
a century since, who used to be pushed over the ice in 
fascinating sleds with oy gay seats—still to be seen 
in some of the museums of Paris. Just as I met those to- 
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t 
would haye shown had a stone been 
detected in the hoof of one of their horses, and their car- 
riage stopped until it was removed, So when Mrs, Gar- 
ner finished with her resolution, I announced mine as a 
determination never to make a prejudiced speech about 
new things which I had never seen, and I told the story of 
the horseless carriage to show how wise we would all be 
if we made the same resolution. For surely there is no- 
thing easier for those who have found the old ways com- 
fortable than to cry out against the new. And yet fashion, 
for all those who mble and protest, has her own way 
With the world at last. 

“‘I do not believe in good resolutions at all,” said the 
Major's niece. ‘‘ Nobody keeps them, except for a month 
or so, any more than they keep a new di It is the 
fun of having a brand-new date and a brand-new resolu- 
tion to begin on that really fascinates us. We are all only 
children.” 

‘It is sometimes more than that, ’ said Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler, quietly. She does not of late always approve of the 

jor’s niece. ‘‘The making of good resolutions, it 
seems to me, springs from an irresistible craving of the 
huiman soul for better things. To make a fresh start, a 
néw beginning, belongs to the instinctive efforts of the 
soul to make these better things its own.” 

“TI mean,” said Mildred Ferguson, with her thin little 
chin on the palm of her hand and her thin little elbow on 
her knee—‘‘I mean to strive for content. None of us 
have it. We are all discontented—one with his social 
position, one with his position in letters, and one with the 
place he holds in his profession or walk of life. Because 
each of us thinks the prejudice, the injustice, selfishness, 
or social ambitions of other people are working against 
us. When we are not blaming these other people, we are 
restlessly trying to discover what possible faults of our 
own stand in our way. All our striving won't find them, 
and content until they are found for us is all there is for 
mortal man to enjoy.” 

The conversation had become much more serious than 
we intended, but then italways does when Mildred Fergu- 
son talks. She had other things to say. There was the 
look of them under the drooping lids that half covered 
her dark eyes as she sat motionless, still ing into the 
fire. To divert us all, Major Clendennin, whose soul 
always makes for cheerfulness, threw his well - burned 
cigarette away, and opening that pretty gold casé which 
the Professor brought last year from Florence, and hand- 
ing it to Aunt Eleanor, his grandmother, he asked her 
with a smile whether she would not begin her new year 
with a resolution to take one every day. The laughter 
over Aunt Eleanor’s face here became general, and every 
one was warmed into a cheerful mood that afterward led 
to the dancing of an old minuet, Aunt Eleanor leading in 
her white cap and kerchief, the laugh of her girlhood 
sometimes ringing out. Every one joined but Mildred 
Ferguson. I saw her steal quietly from the room. I 
suppose she thought us frivolous, and I suppose we were, 
but I believe with the Professor that a little frivolity is 
good for us all; it certainly is in the holidays. 


H. F. 





hens second performance of La Navarraise was given 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house on the evening of 
December 18th with precisely the same cast as that of 
the introductory representation. Mile. Calvé’s voice was 
not in perfect condition, and therefore she had not the full 
play of her resources and momentary inspirations with 
which to dazzle and touch her listeners in creating infi- 
nitely varied vocal effects; but nevertheless her singing 
and acting exerted an influence which carried the audi- 
ence to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and thus accented 
the triumph of her art. 

The brilliant little opera, which took Paris by storm, 
has, somewhat amusingly, been swept by a whirlwind of 
adverse criticism on this side of the water. It is difficult 
to take some of the comments seriously, they are so ex- 
treme, and, indeed, fall so wide of the mark. One might 
fancy that imagination would supply what actual experi- 
ence in travel bad not taught, and that the emotional type 
represented in La Navarraise, as acted upon by the cruel 
exigencies of war, would not be so impossible to compre- 
hend; but it is evident that the character of Anita re- 
mains as a sealed book in the hands of her would-be de- 
tractors, who waste genuine efforts to prove her out of 
touch and sympathy with all admirers of das ewig Weib- 
liche. Happily the audience understand and pity the 
unfortunate child of the Pyrenees if the critics do not. 

As for Massenet— never a great writer, but one who 

s rare charm and grace of expression, and who is 
so essentially French in spirit that he is admirably fitted 
to interpret the musical side of the picture—he has insep- 
arably wedded the music to the drama, and it is no slight 
compliment to say that it simply carries out the ideas of 
the piece, without detaching one’s thoughts from the ac- 
tion. Why, alas! were not criticisms directed against the 
manner of interpreting the composition, where they might 
have influenced chorus, the singers of the minor réles, and 
the orchestra to do better work, and thus have been of 
more value than in the futile efforts to crush the life out 
of a really interesting novelty? 

La Navarraise was preceded by I Pagliacci, with Friu- 
lein Lola Beeth as Nedda, Signor Ancona as Tonio, Signor 
Russitano as Canio, Signor de Vries as Silvio, and with 
Signor Sepilli to conduct. It was a very indifferent per- 
formance, and Signor Ancona alone atoned for the poor 
singing and acting of his companions by a fine interpre- 
tation of the réle, which has been decidedly the success of 
his American career. 

The matinée representation of 7ristan and Isolde, in the 
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series of German performances, fell on Thursday, 
Tecember 19th, but M. Jean de Reszké, Madame Nordica, 
and Miss Brema being seriously indisposed, were forced 
at the very last momént to announce their incapacity to fill 
their respective ie. Madame Januschowsky, Mlle. 
Olitzka, and Herr Wallnoefer came to the rescue, and, as 
e Wagnerian singers, filled the réles of Tristan, 
Isolde, and Brangiine with power, intelligence, and appar- 
ently to the satisfaction of the subscribers who filled the 
house. All things considered, the work was well given, 
for Herr Seidl carried through his portion of the burden 
with his aceustomed brilliancy and deep feeling. 

The Boston Symphony Society’s second concert took 
place on the evening of the same day, and in the same 
building—the Opera-house—Tschatkowsky's Francesca di 
Rimini, selections from Richard Strauss’s Guntram, and 
Haydn’s Symphony in G-major forming a programme 
in which Mr. Adamowski's excellent performance of the 
Bruch Fantasie on Scotch Airs was the central feature. 

The fact that Madume Melba was to be the chief soloist 
at St. Patrick's Cathedral was sufficient to throng all avail- 
able space within its doors on Christmas morning. A 
prelude for orchestra and organ by Handel, Haydn’s Mass 
in D-minor, and Gounod’s Ave Maria, with Madame Melba 
to sing and Mr. Hasselbrink to play the violin obligato, 
were the especial attractions of the occasion. ‘ 

The cathedral’s quartette—Miss Hilke, soprano; Miss 
Cleary, contralto; Mr Kaiser, tenor; and Mr. Steinbuek, 
basso—participated in the honors of a performance ren- 
dered unusually effective by the aid of a full orchestra 
drawn from the forces of the Philharmonic Society, a 
choir of a hundred voices, and a choir of boys from the 


oy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


\ HAT kind of a winter are you having on the oiher 
side? Ours is so mild that the furriers and «!l the 
ple who have warm things to sell are in despair, I’m 

told, and the people who have warm things already *r: 

doing them up with lace and chiffon to make them Jook 

less heavy. For instance, these little mink boas that are 
such a perpetually popular fashion, are almost always now 
set in a tour de cou of velvet or chiffon, or velvet and lace, 
and the stolelike capes that are such favorites decorated 
with bishop’s purple or violet velvet. Very often a fur 
collar has tabs of colored velvet under its edges both at 
top and bottom, with ruches of lace inside these around 
the throat. The collars of all wraps are enormously high. 

Here is a little hint for those who want to use & last year's 

wrap aad add to the height of the collar, and that is to set 

inside it all around double loops of black satin ribbon 
about an inch and a half wide, standing up two inches. 

For instance, a cape of black caracal had the collar finished 

in this way, and was further trimmed on each sid® of the 

front with large rosettes of black satin, in the centre of 
which were smaller rosettes of white lace, with lace ends 
falling down on either side in front. One seldom sees fur 
capes not finished by a lace scarf of some sort of fancy 
trimming. I have even seen fur capes worn with the 
little turn-over collars of linen and lace. I have also seen 
them trimmed with spangled lace, which seems to me any- 
thing but appropriate, and caracal with the design of the 
fur outlined with brown threads, with applications of gui- 
pure incrusted here and there. This was certainly new, 
but did not strike me as particularly attractive either. 

Trim your fur cape with rosettes of ribbon and lace ends, 

put a bunch of artificial chrysanthemums, asters, roses, or 

violets on either side, and you will be certain to have 
something charming. 

At nearly all the teas that I have been to this season, as 
I said, the gowns were of velvet, or of velvet and satin. 
Veloutine or English velvet is used a great deal for 
blouses, and it comes in ribbed effects that are lovely. A 
green one that Emma Weill has just made for one of my 
friends was turned away in front over a blouse vest of 
white satin covered with lace. It was to wear with a 
black satin skirt, and on each side of the front were black 
silk brandenbourgs—the very latest thing—arranged to 
fasten down the middle of the satin vest, over the lace. 
The collar was a straight one of white lace over satin, 
with a collar of the velveteen outside of that, lined with 
mative satin, and turned away on each side of the front in 
two flaring points. The collar was further completed by 
jabot ends springing from rbinestone buttons. Emma 
Weill has also just made a pretty model for a casaque in 
violet velvet trimmed with embroidery and fur. The 
front is made with white satin vest and revers covered 
with a charming little conventional vine in shades of vio- 
let verging on red. The edge of the casaque where it 
comes on to the satin is edged with fur. A high collar 
edged with fur stands up in the back, and there are lace 
jabot ends in front. The short casaque skirt is lined with 
white satin. There is a great fancy in Paris this winter 
for sleeves of different material from the main part of the 
bodice. For instance, I saw at the theatre a few evenings 
ago a gown with the main part of the corsage made of 
lovely embroidery, very thick and rich, on white satin in 
shades of brown. The short elbow sleeves were of black 
satin fastened down on the outside, at the elbow, with 
white satin chour. At the belt, on the left side, were 
chouz of black and brown satin, one starting quite high 
and the others trailing down to the belt, where they were 
mingled with chrysanthemums. Nearly all the velvet 
gowns that I have seen were made to open in some way 
or other over a white satin vest covered with embroidery 
or lace, or both. Some of the prettiest of these vests were 
made with little ribbons or ribbon embroidery introduced 
among the laces. 

In describing Paris gowns one difference between New 
York and Paris is this: Nebody in Paris likes to have 
what the French call ‘‘ la marque de Ja maison,” the mark 
of the house from which her dress comes, evident. That 
is to say that no one in New York especially objects to 
having it known that she has ona Paquin gown. Every- 
body knows that either she must have bought it abroad 
herself or that it has been imported by some one else, that 
the supply, therefore, is limited, and that it is something 
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individual and e} But suppose Paquin were down- 
town on Twenty-third St the supply of Paquin 
gowns were inexhaustible, to get them were sim- 


ly a question of having enough money to pay for them? 
Wu Aa quite ehdoesanas that the situation would be en- 
tirely changed. The French woman objects to having 
her gown suggest any maker whatever, or anybody but 
herself. How many times have I heard one say that she 
would not go tc so-and-so, because everybody would know 
where her gowns came . The result is that we do 
not see half so much eccentricity or originality in Paris as 
elsewhere. I know one woman here who Worth used 
to say was the best-dressed woman in the world. And 
yet it is a perpetual surprise to me to see liow entirely her 

owns are subordinated to her personality, so that one 

ardly knows when one gown ends and another begins, 
and has only the consciousness that she is always perfectly 
dressed for every occasion. If all this were not true, it 
would be much easier for me to write you about striking 
novelties in fashions, but I don’t invent them, I simp! 
jot them down as they are worn among the people 1 thin 
you would most like to imitate. 

At the same time, in gowns which have the effect of 
being quiet one sees lovely embroideries and stuffs of the 
greatest elegance. For instance, a charming gown was of 
gray velvet trimmed with embroidery made in a very open 
pattern used over rose-tinted mauve satin. The lower 

rt of the skirt was edged with brown fur, with the em- 

»roidery making undulations above it for a heading. The 
same embroidery was put on either side of the apron front 
and down two of the pleats in the back. The corsage was 
a simple blouse trimmed with a pattern of the embroidery 
over the satin, as on the skirt,the same pattern running 
down below the belt by the side of the long strip of em- 
broidery running from top to bottom. The sleeves were 
also trimmed with embroidery in the same way, and 
epaulettes of fur ran over the shoulders. Some of the 
prettiest of the new gowns are made with trimmings of 
black mousseline de soie, with yellow lace applied in 
vines. For instance, a reception gown was made of a 
simmering Nile-green silk; bands of this mousseline de 
scie covered with a lace pattern, the mousseline black, the 
Jace cream, were put on, running from the top to the bot- 
ivin of the skirt, which was bordered with a tiny ruffle of 
cream lace between black ruffles. The corsage was in 
blor.se shape, and entirely covered with lace applications 
on mousseline de soie, ocineanly made in a pattern for the 
purpose, The neck had a high collar, with a very prett. 
fauey neck arrangement, ruches or something of the kind, 
of this material, with points turning down, one overlying 
the other, like the petals of a flower. Tuck gowns are 
great favorites here. I’ve already described them, and 
they have been described in New York Fashions in the 
Bazar. I simply speak of them to show that they are 
taking, and that it will be quite safe to have them made 
for late winter. 

So far we have had no balls in the American colony. 
Nearly all the pretty ball gowns I’ve seen were made for 
friends to take home. Lovely ball gowns for young girls 
were in satin and chiffon, the chiffon shirred in the finest 
possible shirrs around the square décolleté, which was further 
finished by folds of white satin. The straps across the 
shoulders were entirely of crushed roses veiled with deep 
flounces of lace, forming epaulettes, but ending at the 
neck, which is to say that the bertha bas gone out of 
fashion. Mademoiselle Brandes’s beautiful dress in Les 
Tenailles also furnishes & charming model for evening 
gowns, as our fashions here—and yours on the other side, 
for that matter—are largely set by the Paris stage. She 
wears a skirt of printed white moiré, the priated design 
forming charming flowers, and a chiffon bodice, caught 
here and there with artificial flowers to match those in her 
skirt. KATHARINE De FOorEST. 

















GOWNS WITH PETTICOATS TO MATCH. 


4 he 2 gowns are restored to much of their pristine 

importance now that dressmakers as well as tai- 
lors consider broadcloth the most fashionable woollen 
fabric of the season. And the tailors have made a new 
and charming adjunct to cloth gowns in a silken petticoat 
matching the silk of which the only waist of the dress is 
made, and also matching the silk lining of the coat and 
skirt of cloth. Such pretty petticoats are a positive com- 
fort to womanly women, who began to fear that this es- 
sentially feminine garment would be gradually ousted by 
the much -talked-of knickerbockers, riding tights, etc. 
But its frou-frou is too attractive to be given up, and, 
moreover, the new skirt has some new features, such as 
long shallow scallops at the foot to make it fall in easily 
with the curved folds of the cloth skirt and yet retain its 
straight edge. Altogether the abundance of the gay silk, 
usually in contrast to the color of the cloth, greatly en- 
hances the good looks of the severe tailor-made gown. At 
the top the five breadths of taffeta are gathered into a 
yoke of taffeta about eight or ten inches deep, doing away 
with all superfluous fulness around the hips, and neatly 
decorated with rows of feather-stitching. The foot is 
trimmed with two or three narrow bias frills, pinked on 
one edge and headed by an inch-wide ruche pinked on 
both edges. 

For morning and afternoon shopping, driving, or coach- 
ing, nothing can be in better form than a black broad- 
cloth coat and skirt with a waist of light apple- green 
taffeta, lining of the same in jacket and skirt, and a green 
taffeta petticoat to match. For this suit Redfern makes 
a very short jacket for the street, with little fan-pleatings 
in the back that disclose the green lining. The front has 
stitched revers and collar, and all the seams are strapped 
to a point just below the waist-line. The skirt of eight 
or nine gores may be strapped down the seams or in two 
bands around the foot. The silk waist is a very full blouse 
with tucked yoke front, turned -over collar, and bishop 
sleeves; bias bands and bows of the silk are the only trim- 
ming. The petticoat is made in the way just described, 
and the lining of the cloth skirt has no balayeuse. F 

A very light tan box-cloth coat, made with loose box 
front and great pearl buttons, has rather fanciful strap- 
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side and pate barks in front 
in a single loop, completed by a high bushy white aigretie 
on the left side, and some dark poppies d ing on either 
side of the hair in the’ back, Stylish soldter. lue cloth 
gowns have a Persian - figured silk waist, while.a clear 
green broadcloth has the waist, linings, and petticoat of 
turquoise-blue taffeta crossbarred with green. 


ODD FEATCRES-IN DRESS-MAKING. 


Clever women dressmakers have oe acknowledged 
that they have learned many things from the tailors. 
Now they have seized upon the tailor fashion of strapping 
cloth seams, and aré ‘using it in the richest fabrics, nota- 
ei in satin straps down the seams of velvet coats. ‘The 
effect is excellent, and it also affords economists a good 
plan of covering up seams that have stretched on gar- 
ments of past seasons. Braids, both silken and the 
woollen Hercules braid, sometimes take the place of satin 
straps. One of the richest black velvet calling gowns of 
the winter, worn by a middle lady of ample size, has 
a short Louis Seize coat with five seams down the back, 
strapped with black satin an inch wide. The open front 
bas revers of white satin with black satin straps along the 
edge, and opens on a white satin vest richly embroidered 
with gold thread. The mutton-leg sleeves and the gored 
skirt have also lengthwise straps of satin. The small 
bonnet is of toque shape, the crown of gold embroidery 
on white satin, the fluted brim of black chenille and jet. 
Some curling black ostrich tips hold a white aigrette far 
back on the left. 

Another fancy introduced by the tailors is fur waists for 
gowns, worn in doors as well as out. Those of baby-lamb 
are most liked, but there are also many of seal-skin, made 
of jackets and sacques that were no longer available, and 
probably had but few spots of any use in the critical eye 
of the furrier. Such a waist, short and round in the back, 
the front reaching only to the belt-line, and turning back 
with fur revers Joes a full-tucked vest of amethyst vel- 
vet, isa very showy affair. It is completed by gleeves of 
the velvet, and may have a skirt of either velvet or cloth, 
as one fancies. 

Tucked sleeves are also in great vogue for calling 
dresses and fancy waists, and are used in the heaviest 
fabrics, not only cloths, but in velvets also. These tucks 

o around thearm at the top, are an inch and a trifle more 
n depth, and cover the sleeve from armhole to elbow. It 
is not an effective fashion in velvet, yet some of the smart- 
est ge eee waists for afternoon gowns have tucked vel- 
vet sleeves. QOne very attractive dress, with a black 
broadcloth skirt trimmed with five or seven rows of black 
Hercules braid, graduating upward in width from two 
inches at the foot to a trifle more than half an inch at the 
knee, has a fancy green velvet waist, the design in small 
dashes, with huge tops of the velvet sleeves closely tucked. 
The only trimming is an odd embroidered collar, quite 
square in shape, and formed of — small squares joined 
together of very elaborate open-work with gold threads on 
creamy batiste. 4 high belt of green satin is drawn in 
many folds, and the stock-collar corresponds with it, being 
finished at the top with a very full and drooping frill of 
the embroidered batiste. 


RECENTLY IMPORTED CALLING GOWNS, 


Some very rich gowns for afternoon calls and receptions 
were brought over by B. Altman & Co. in time for the 
holidays, and for the numberless teas that follow New- 
Year’s day. The invariable use of white satin, of gold 
embroidery, and of appliqué laces are features of these 
new winter frocks. Figured wool, fleecy zibeline, broad- 
cloth, and velvet gowns, whether black or colored, are 
completed by accessories of white satin, consisting usual- 
ly of a full vest and large effective revers, with a very full 
stock-collar. Timid women purchasers who insist that 
the dead white of satin is not becoming to them, especial- 
ly ih the daytime, are reassured by the dressmakers, who 
say that the bullion embroidery counteracts the effect of 
thick white. And they also say that the white satin 
stock, which is the craze of the moment for both simple 
and elaborate gowns, is easily rendered becoming by fin- 
ishing it around the top with a narrow band, probably 
only an inch wide, of dark brown mink or of sable fur. 
Or else the entire stock may have the crispy effective ap- 
pliqué lace drawn around it in folds, or, if preferred, a 
high frill of this iace tops the satin stock and forms two 
choux with drooping ends in the back. 

Another fancy on these new wool gowns from Paris is 
that of finishing the skirt, no matter what its color, with 
five parallel rows of black soutache braid, the lowest row 
being an inch above the edge, or foot. 

Still another novel feature is the cape-back of waists of 
wool gowns, the back beginning in a broad single piece 
on the shoulders, reaching to the armholes, and descending 
without seams, but graduated almost to a point inside the 
belt, making what seems to be a pointed cape of the back 
of the waist, its edges narrowly bound with fur, éither 
baby-lamb or mink, as best suits it. Side forms of the 
wool of the gown come from under the cape-back, cover- 
ing the lining to the under-arm seams. Such a back is 
especially appropriate with short coat-basques that have 
the front turned back in revers from shoulders to waist- 
line in very similar fashion to that of the pointed cape. 
This is an udmirable style that will probably find favor, 
as it gives the desired long-waisted effect, and will be used 
later on in demi-season gowns. “ 

Gold ribbon that will not tarnish and is only an inch 
wide is much used for belts on these French dresses. 
Sometimes there is but one row, and again there are two, 
the upper row lapping slightly on the lower, and both 
ending in the back in two adjacent knots with banging 
ends. This gold ribbon in a single row is also a pretty 
finish to a white satin stock when the dress is of some 
rich fabric, either veivet or brocade or broadcloth. 

Printed velvets in Persian designs are mpre and more 
liked in combination with smooth cloths. The palm leaf, 
called in old times the shawl figure, is very effective in 
these velvets, but far more depends on the colors than on 
the design. There is a special fancy for those with violet 
and amethyst hues, and, strange to say, with grounds of 
yellow and orange tints. 


THE OLD VOCATION. 


| ARDLY a month passes that one does not hear or 

read of new opportunities for the energies of women 

some vocation for which they are specially fitted by na 
ture, or some industry which calls for their delicate touch 
to carry it to its full perfection. The quiet spinster who 
finds that, after all, she can be of use in the world, and 
the bright young girl who flushes with delight as she 
makes ready to live and earn, are equally exhilarated and 
filled with the determination to do their very best in the 
career opened to their skill or talent It is, they think, 
so charming to be independent of the old ways, the nar 
row domestic limitations, and to find sex no longer a bar 
rier to their cherished projects and plans; and the new 
freedom begets self-reliance in a wonderful degree 

But there is a reverse side; for, elated with their own 
success, proud of being workers, the wage-earners are too 
apt to magnify their importance, and to look a little dis- 
dainfully upon those who live retired in sheltered homes 
and find their true vocation there, and there only. These 
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latter are held to be behind the age and destitute of all 
ambition, and even of a proper spirit, since they accept a 
state of dependency and do nothing towards their own 
support. But is this assumption of the business woman 
quite fair to those whom she judges rather too super- 
ficially? and is nothing to be said for the wives and 
mothers and daughters whose calling is the noble one of 
home-making, and whose most pressing duties keep them 
within the dear, if contracted, sphere? Many, indeed, are 
the duties which cling to the sweet old vocation, and 
happy are they who fulfil them faithfully. It is not a 
money-making art or profession which they pursue, 
and, imagining that they are not earning their livelihood, 


Fig. 2.—Warst anp Jacket ror Youne Lapy’s Costume, Fie. 1. 
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some tender souls are inevitably fretted 
by the comments of those who accuse them 
of supineness. Yet if the services given 
so freely in one’s own home had a market 
value according to their real worth, the 
remuneration would have to be most lav- 
ish; and because they are far beyond the 
power of money to buy, and to be had 
only for love, are not reasons why they 
should be lightly esteemed or contemptu- 
ously undervalued. 

It is often a real self-denial for a clever 
woman to repress the desire to exercise 
the talents with which she feels confi- 
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dent that she has been endowed, and to resign herself so 
cheerfully to the small requirements of life that none 
shall ever suspect that she hides a regret. Enough for 
her to know that she is needed by other lives, that 
there is no one to take up the home work should she re- 
linguish it. If she have genius, it wil) burn in spite of 
all hinderances; if she possess merely a certain facility in 
art or literature, there will surely be some leisure when 
the pleasant gifts can be exercised; and there are few 
households so exacting in their demands that the femi- 
nine members cannot make time for charity-work, and in- 
dulge in at least one outlook in the shape of club or other 
social organization. As tothe financial aspect of the case, 
she who ‘‘looketh well to the ways of her household,” 
and prevents its funds vanishing in foolish extravagance, 
is as much a contributor by her wise economies and judi- 
cious expenditures as though she were actually bringing 
in shining gold and crisp bank-notes. 

Since the world began every woman— except Eve, 
poor motherless being—is born to the loveliest of voca- 
tions, and to be a good daughter is a calling which is 
most honorable. It is very rich in its compensations, and 
more free from anxious cares and heavy burdens than 
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the other near relationships, as it has none of the weigh- 
ty responsibilities which tax the wisdom of wives and 
mothers. It is only to love and to manifest that love 
in every way; to return in some measure all the tender 
care, the thoughtful devotion, which have made her own 
life so blest; to take upon her strong young shoulders the 
little crosses which are getting too heavy for the failing 
strength, and by assuming certain duties to ensure that 
leisure which the dear unselfish mother so well deserves 
to enjoy before age comes with its disabilities. Girls and 
women who do these things are surely workers in the best 
sense of the term, and have a right to a quiet pride in the 
happiness and ease which it is now their privilege to cre- 
ate, and the joy of their loved ones to receive. 





Saor Tarreta Saint with Back Lace. 
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A BOTTLE OF BEANS 


GUESS ihey’re feelin’ real poor in these days. I 

must say I'm sorry for the women folks there. I 
heard down to the store they were goin’ to put up their 
seraphive.”’ 

* You don't mean Judith’s seraphine?” asked Mrs. Ma- 
comber, looking up anxiously at her husband, who was 
standing by the cook-stove 

Mr. Macomber was slowly filling his pipe from some 
tobacco held in the palm of his hand. Occasionally he 
put his little finger into the bowl and pressed the loose 
stuff down more closely. He wore a green baize jacket 
which barely covered his hips, and which was buttoned 
up to the checked blue and white handkerchief tied firmly 
about his neck. This handkerchief was partly concealed 
by a white beard, allowed to grow only below his chin. 

You could not please Ellis Macomber in any way 80 
much as to say to ‘him, when you first met him, ‘‘ Some- 
how, Mr. Macomber, you seem as if you'd been a seafaring 
man.” 

Then the rough old face would light up, and the man 
would reply: *‘ You're right there, sir. Twenty-five years, 
lackin’ three days, I passed on the briny. I was first 
mate of the best three-master that ever stepped over blue 
water. Then I broke my arm, 'n’ I had phthisic, 'n’ I 
’ain’t ben nothin’ since.” 

Mr. Macomber was so very long before answering now 
that his wife said again, ‘‘ You don’t mean Judith’s sera- 
phine?” 

‘Of course Ido mean hern. You don’t expect they’ve 
got two of um over to Grover’s, do ye?” was the rep 

‘You needn't snap me up so, ’s I know of,” euid the 
woman. ‘But that was Judith’s grandmother's sera- 
phine, and they never did seem to mind how it squeaked 
‘mn’ wheezed ’n’ carried on when they played it. They 
used to pour in oil somewhere, but it would squeak jest 
the same.” 

** Wall, they’re goin’ to put it up.” 

Mr. Macomber now reached over and took a match 
from the shelf above the stove. He drew it across his 
trouse t leg and sucked hard at his pipe. 

“I d’ know ’s | know what you mean by puttin’ it up,” 
now remarked Mrs. Macomber. 

Her husband looked at her pityingly. He always 
maintained that he “didn’t think women was called upon 
to know very much, not so long as men was round to tell 
um.” For the last ten years he had been constantly 
round to instruct his wife on every possible occasion ; 
but still, there were many times when even he would 
have been gratified if Lucindy had manifested a some- 
what stronger intelligence. Mr. Macomber eyed the 
smoke rising from his pipe before he replied. 
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‘It means they’re goin’ to have kind of a raffle for that 
seraphine,” he said; ‘“‘anyway, that’s what I call it. 
Folks may call it what they please, but I call it kind of a 


What! Likea Thanksgiving turkey? "N’ the Grovers 
are church members!” 

Lucindy, can’t you wait a minute? I ’ain’t said nothin’ 
‘bout a Thanksgiving turkey.” 

Lucindy waited. She took off her spectacles and pa- 
tiently rubbed the glasses with an old silk handkerchief. 
She was saying to herself that she ‘‘ s’posed Ellis ’d be 
jest so tryin’ the longest day he lived.” She looked at 
him as he stood there smoking on the other side of the 
cook-stove. His entire employment was strolling about 
the village, sitting on the wharf or in the store, and hear- 
ing every bit of gossip there was. He never let any news 
escape him, and nothing was too trivial. He followed up 
a scent as a fox-hound follows a fox—not as rapidly, but 
as persistently. Then he went home and told Lucindy. 
And he usually ended his tale by remarking that it “ would 
be jest like her, bein’ a woman, to go ‘n’ spread that story 
all over the neighborhood.” 

** Yes,” now began Mr. Macomber, after he had made 
his wife wait a sufficiently long time, ‘‘I call it a sort of 
raffle. They're goin’ to fill a bottle full of beans, ’n’ then 
anybody that wants to guess how many beans there is 
pays twenty-five cents a guess, 'n’ the one that gits the 
nearest has the seraphine.” 

‘I declare!” Mrs. Macomber pulled off her spectacles 
again and hurriedly renewed the wiping of them. ‘ How 
long 's the bottle of beans goin’ round?” she asked. 

‘Jest long ’s anybody wants to guess,” was the answer. 

‘1 s’pose everybody ‘il take a chance, won't they?” 

‘*T expect so. I met Mr. Eldridge comin’ up from the 
wharf. He said he was goin’ to guess ten times, ’n’ if he 
got the old machine he sh’d fling it off Gun Rock.” 

‘But his girls is real musical,” said Mrs. Macomber, 
shocked at such vandalism. To her the Grover seraphine 
was a fine instrument, in spite of its wheezing. She 
wished she might be so lucky as to get it. She had de- 
cided in her own mind to haye one guess out of her own 
savings, and she hoped Ellis would take another. That 
would give them two chances. 

“The Eldridge girls have got a pianner,” said Mr. Ma 
comber. ‘‘ But 1 guess Mr. Eldridge pities the Grovers. 
He said he’d do a good deal to help the Grover girl, but 
he s’posed everything ‘d go right into Hanford’s pocket. 
He said he never knew such a darn convenient liver-com- 
plaint as Hanford Grover had. He said he'd be one of 
ten to ride Grover out of town on a rail any time. He 
didn’t say darn; he said damn.” Mr. Macomber set his 
teeth hard on his pipe and chuckled. He was now in the 
full tide of narration, and his wife leaned back to listen. 
** Curious how everybody feels bout them Grovers, ain’t 
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it? 1 stopped into Mis’ Guild’s, ’n’ I arst her if she'd 
heard "bout the seraphine’s bein’ put up, 'n’ she hadn't 
heard a word. She said she couldn’t really afford to take 
a single guess, but she should make out to take two, any- 
way, not that she wanted to do anything for Hanford, 
but she did pity his women folks. Near’s I can find out, 
everybody thinks that way, ’n’ I'll bet there’ll be lots of 
quarters paid out for guesses. I should.like to have the 
seraphine myself. "Twould be kind of pleasant winter 
evenin’s to see it settin’ there a tween the winders.” 

‘**So ’t would,” said Mrs. Macomber. She looked at 
the place her husband had mentioned. This space was 
now occupied by a table with a red cloth on it. “TI al- 
ways did wish we could afford a piece of music,” she 
said. ‘‘I know we can’t either of us play, but it would 
be a satisfaction to know there was a piece of music in 
the house.” 

**That’s a fact. I kinder hanker se r that seraphine. 
I d’ know but I sh’lb make a raise take two chances. 
If you have one, Lucindy, we shall have three between 
us. ‘N’, you know, it’s helpin’ a neighbor. It makes us 
feel kind of different "bout spendin’ the money, seein’ it’s 
helpin’ a neighbor.” 

**S8o it does. ‘N’ then there’s somethin’ excitin’ "bout 
guessin’ in that way,” said Mrs. Macomber, with some 
eagerness, ‘‘’n’ not knowin’ whether you're goin’ to git 
anything or not.” She fixed her eyes on the table that 
stood where the seraphine would stand if they got it. 
** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ *twould look real well there; ’n’ I al 
ways did wish I could have a piece of music in the house.” 
She rose and moved the table away, then gazed at the 
empty space. There was a slight flush on her wrinkled 
face as she turned to her husband and asked, ‘‘ Do you 
really think, Ellis, that there’s any likelihood of ‘our 
gittin’ it?” 

‘** Jest as much as there is of anybody’s havin’ it. I 
shall bring the bottle over here, ’n’ we can look at it ’s 
long ’s we want to ‘fore we give our guesses.” 

“*T shouldn’t care much if twas so wheezy,” responded 
Mrs. Macomber, evidently referring to the seraphine, and 
not to the bottle. ‘‘’Twouldn’t make much difference to 
us, Ellis, you know, as we ain’t neither of us musical.” 

The next day Mrs. Macomber moved the table two or 
three times from its position, and contemplated the space 
thus left between the windows, Her husband had started 
forth on his daily rounds. He would not be likely to be 
back much before noon. He had not known any particu- 
lars as to when the bottle would be ready for guesses, but 
he hoped to find out that day. 

It was half after eleven, and Mrs. Macomber had put 
the potatoes on to boil. She was looking over thé money 
she had taken for eggs within the last month, and wishing 
she could justify herself in having two guesses, when she 
heard some one coming up the walk from the road. She 











knew it was not her husband’s step. The door was open, 
and the June sunshine poured across the kitchen floor. 

‘I don't s’pose there’s no need of knockin’ now no 
more’ there ever was,” said a fat, jovial voice, ‘‘so I 
guess I'll walk right in with my bottle.” A thick-set wo- 
man climbed heavily up the step and sat down in the 
nearest chair, She coughed, and then laughed, ‘‘I tell 
um,” she said, ‘‘ that I need a bottle of beans passed round 
for me "bout ’s much ’s anybody. Only I ain't Hanford 
Grover, 'n’ I ‘ain’t got the liver-complaiut.” Here she 
laughed again. ‘‘1 declare,” she went on, ‘‘if Hanford 
‘ain't got the most accommydatin’ kind of a complaint 
that ever I heard of. He can sleep well with it, ’n’ eat 
hearty, 'n’ be reg'lar to meetin’, ’n’ all the neck-tie parties, 
'n’ strawberry festivals, 'n’ everything else where there's a 
chance of a meal. D’you ever see him eat cake to one of 
our sociables?" 

** Yes, I've seen him.” 

“Then you know ‘thout no description from me. You 
see, he’s got a kind of a liver that lets him do everything 
but work. And it comes mighty hard on his women- 
folks. Of course Ellis has told you "bout these beans. 
Here they be.” The speaker reached forward and set 
down a quart bottle filled with black beans on the table. 
‘** You c’n give as many guesses as you c’n spare quarters. 
I've guessed three times, 'n’ I couldn’t afford it no more’n 
I c'n fly. But I’m willin’ to help Hanford Grover’s wo- 
men folks all I'm able.’ 

Mrs. Macomber took the bottle in her hand and looked 
at it. She had expected to see white beans, and she told 
her companion that somehow white beans would have 
seemed more ‘‘ sootable 

‘It don't make uo difference, as I can see,” 
sponse 

‘* Mebby it don’t. Must I guess right away?” 

‘‘Oh no; keep the bottle till towards night; then p’r’aps 
you c’n bring it back to me. I told um Id try to git it 
round in this neighborhood. You c’n set down your 
guesses there,” she put a sheet of foolscap beside the bot- 
tle, ‘‘and you c’n bring me the money when you fetch 
the bottle. It’s gittin’ to be real summer weather, ain’t 
it? Most hayin’-time, too. I always dread to have the 
grass cut, cause then summer seems ‘most gone. There 
ain’t po summer to speak of after the grass is cut.” 

Mrs. Macomber had put down the bottle of beans, and 
now she took it up again. 

**It seems almost kinder like gamblin’, don’t it?” she 
asked, with a hint of fearsome delight in her somewhat 
flat face. ‘ But then it’s to help a neighbor,’n’ I shall 
spare all the money I can. I've decided to take two 
guesses, 'n’ Ellis he'll take two, though it’s more’n we 
really ought to do. Then, you see, if we don’t git the 
seraphine, after all, why we don't git nothin’.” 

But it's for a neighbor,” said Mrs. Guild, repeating 
her companion’s words, 
money 

‘I s’pose somebody ‘I git it that don’t care nothin’ for 
it,” now remarked Mrs. Macomber was tellin’ of 
Ellis that ‘twould set first rate between them two wii 
ders 

Mrs. Guild glanced at the place mentioned, but she dia 
not seem much interested in this phase of the subject. She 
leaned back in her rocker instead of going. The rocker 
was comfortable, and the sun was hot 

‘L can’t help thinking about Judith, ’n’ wondering what 
she'll say "bout this bean business.” She shook the bottle 
reflectively as she spoke. 

** Judith!” exclaimed Mrs. Macomber. “‘ Why, I thought 
she was the one that started the whole thing.’ 

“No she ain't, either. She don’t know a word about it. 
She ‘ain’t been to home for two weeks. "Twas Mis’ Grover 
that got it up. She mentioned to Mis’ East that she wished 
she could raise money on something. Grover he ‘ain't 
worked a stroke for more’n six months,’n’ they owe ev- 
erybody, ‘cause Judith couldn’t keep on at the factory, on 
account of their shuttin’ down, you know.” 

“But where is Judith?” 

“She's up to the North Village. She's doin’ the house- 
work for her cousin Joyce, the Joyce children being all 
down with the measles.” 

“T want to know! I thought she was to home.” 

“No. "N’ I'm thinkin’ that if we want to take chances 
in that seraphine 'n’ help um along, the sooner we do it 
the better. When it’s done it ‘ll be done, and there’s no 
tellin’ how Judith ‘Il look at it.” 

** Judith’s a real good girl.” 

“I know she is. But there's no tellin’ how she'll look 
at it.” 

Here Mrs. Guild rose from her chair. She said she 
dreaded going out into the hot sun, but she s’posed she 
might 's well start. She came back to the door to say 
that she guessed Mr. Macomber 'd like to take that bottle 
round, and he was welcome to do it if the heat kept on. 

When that gentleman came home to dinner, a few min- 
utes later, the first thing his wife said was: “* What do 
you think, Ellis? Judith don’t know "bout this bottle of 


beans. 


was the re- 


so we needn't begretch our 


But, in spite of his wife’s assurance to the contrary, Mr. 
Macomber professed to believe that Judith did know, He 
said ‘‘’twa'n't reasonable to think they'd do such a thing 
n’ she not know it.” 

As the days passed on, the bottle circulated in the vicin- 
ity. People volunteered to carry it in this direction and 
that, and the list of guesses on the foolscap grew longer 
and longer, and the quarter-dollars accumulated. 


II. 
THE DAUGHTER 


Mrs. Gurip held the funds. Mr. Hanford Grover called 
on ber with a view towards getting an advance. But he 
did not succeed, Mrs. Guild had been sitting at ber back 
door shelling early pease. She heard a shuffling footstep 
coming along the road, and she saw a tall figure slowly 
turning in at the gate. This figure wore a long linen 
duster, brown linen pantaloons, apparently just washed 
and ironed, and a tall black silk hat with a very narrow 
rim. If there is anything that can make a man look des- 
olute it is a silk hat which has been out of style for sev- 
eral years, 

Mr. Grover carried a cane, and when he did not forget 
to do so he Jeaned on this cane as if he needed its support. 
He had a thin face, shaven, all save a small tuft below 
his under-lip—a tuft which on a gayer face might be called 
an ‘‘imperial.” He bad « heavy mouth so filled with glis- 
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tening artificial teeth that it was with difficulty he could 
bring his lips together over them. His pale, y- 
looking eyes wandered over the snug, green - blinded 
house, at the door of which Mrs. Guild sat. He came up 
and placed himself on the door-sfep. He took off his hat 
and wiped his bald head. 

**1 was thinkin’ as I come along,” he said, ‘“‘ how mighty 
lucky you ’n’ your husband ‘d always been, Mis’ Guild— 
no sickness; no money goiu’ out for medicine. If I'd had 
my health 1 could have had jest as good a place as this. 
'N here I be—nothin’ laid up, ’n’ house moggiiged, n’ 
I need some kind of sarsap'rilla this minute. 1 ‘ain’t been 
able to git much pcb | this spring; ‘n’ here ‘tis June, 
’n’ most July.” 

‘*I sh’d think you might dig it,” said Mrs. Guild, short- 
ly, her mouth snapping together something like a spring 
after she had spoken. 

“Il ain't able. But I needed tonin’ up so that Priscilla 
she went over to the Williams wood-lot ’n’ dug a few 
roots. But she had to take the little girl with her, ’n’ she 
couldn’t go round quite so fur ’s if she hadn’t had the 
child. Sarsap’rilla’s ruther skerce. ‘N’ somehow ‘tain’t 
quite so effectual ’s when you buy it with a little liquor 
in it. 1 s’pose the liquor stimulates some. ‘N’ Priscilla 
she says what I need is stimulatin’.” 

Mrs. Guild kept her mouth shut tightly. She flung 
some pea-pods down with such violence in the pan that 
they bounded over on to the door-stove, where Mr, Grover 
gathered them up, remarking that he wished he had a 
mess of early pease, and that be should have planted 
some if he'd been able. 

‘You had a garden last year,” said Mrs. Guild. 

“ Yes; Judith she made the garden last year. It was 
good for her to have the fresh air night 'n’ mornin’ when 
she was out of the shop. It’s surprisin’ how tough ’n’ 
well Judith is. Health a a great biessin’. I hope Judith 
appreciates it.” 

y **So Judith worked in the shop ‘'n’ took care the gar- 
en?” 

“Yes. It’s a mercy she’s so tough. I d’ know where 
she gits her constitution from, I’m sure. I s’pose she 
takes back somewhere.” 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Guild, ‘I guess she does take back 
in more ways than one.” She rose as she spoke. ‘‘ You'll 
have to excuse me, Mr. Grover, unless you c’n come in ’n’ 
setaspell. 1 must git these pease on.” 

Mr. Grover rose also. He replied that he thought he 
would set awhile. And when he was comfortably estab- 
lished in the best chair he remarked that he ‘‘s’posed he 
hadn’t ought to have come out till after he’d had his 
luncheon, for it didn’t do for him to git faint. He thought 
that when he over-et himself it didn’t hurt him so much 
as it did to git faint.” These words were received in ab- 
solute silence. But Mr. Grover was comfortable, and the 
manner of his hostess did not affect him in the least. 
Presently he asked how the guesses on the beans were 
coming on. 

‘* Toller’ble well,” was the reply. 

Mr. Grover took his handkerchief from his hat, which 
stood on the floor by him. He wiped his bald head once 
more. He said he understood that his hostess held the 
— for these guesses. Yes, she did. Here Mrs. Guild’s 
mouth snapped up again so very much like a steel trap 
that it almost seemed as if Mr. Grover were caught in that 
trap. But Mr. Grover did not appear to think himself 
caught. He put his handkerchief back in his hat, and 
said that he s'posed it was time for him to have a little 
advance from that fund. The bean-bottle had been going 
some time now, and— 

“I can’t let yu have any advance,” here interrupted 
Mrs. Guild. ain’t goin’ to touch that money till the 
bottle has gone back to your wife ’n’ the beans been 
counted; and then I sha’n't give the money to you, Mr 
Grover.” 

The man brought his heavy lips forward over his teeth 
and held them shut an instant, thus making his face ex- 
tremely ugly to look at. 

“lL expect,” he said at last, “that I’m the head of my 
family—ain’t 1?” 

** It don’t make no difference to me whether you be or 
not, ’s I can see,” was the answer. ‘‘I sha'n’t give you 
none of that money.” 

Mr. Grover rose. His eyes looked whiter than ever, but 
he was smiling—that is, his mouth was drawn away from 
his teeth. It was while he was standing thus, with his 
hat in one hand and handkerchief in the other, that a loud 
rumble of wheels was heard. 

‘* That’s the noon stage,” said Mrs. Guild, briskly. ‘It's 
consid’able early to-day, seemsto me. Why, it ain't stop- 
pin’, is it?” 

Yes, it was stopping. She went to the door as the stage, 
which had really degenerated to a roomy covered wagon 
drawn by two horses, came to a standstil). A girl with 
a large satchel] iv her hand stepped out. She glanced up 
at the door and smiled as she paused to pay the driver. 

**Why, if that ain’t Judith herself!” cried Mrs, Guild. 
She hurried down the yard, her big face shining with de- 
light. She took the bag from the girl's hand, flung an arm 
over ber neck, and kissed her loudly. ‘‘ Well, I am sur- 
prised!” she exclaimed. ‘Come right in. When Nathan 
gits back he'll harness up 'n’ take you home—that is, if 
you must go.” 

“Yes, I guess I must go,” was the answer. 
know how the folks are?” 

‘**Bout the same.” Mrs. Guild rather delayed the girl 
as she walked up the path. ‘‘ How'd you leave the mea- 
sles?” she asked. 

“I didn’t leave any measles,” with a laugh; ‘‘they’re 
gone. That's why | could come home.” 

Mrs. Guild followed the girl. In a moment Judith 
—— in the doorway. 

** Why, father!” she said. Then she walked forward, 
and her father kissed her cheek, and said it was a wonder 
how tough she was looking. 

Mr. Grover was thinking that, now his daughter had 
come and’ would be invited to dinner, he would have to 
be included in the invitation. And he would be taken 
home in Mr. Guild’s carriage with Judith. 

Mrs. Guild was thinking the same thing, and wondering 
how she could prevent this man from having his dinner 
with them. And she knew that she would bave to submit. 

‘Take your hat right off,” she said to Judith. “Go in 
my bedroom and wash your face if you want to. It’s 
dretful dusty, ain’t it?” 

The girl did not immediately wash her hands. She had 
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ured some water into the bow], and was standing before 
fe her eyes drooped, her face showing both weariness and 
resolution. 

It was a curious fact that when you saw Judith Grover 
for the first time you had an indefinite feeling that you 
had known her, or that you had been babenge ns to know 
her. But ually that hae Pam wore away, or it left onl 
the phase that you wished to know her. She was so dar 
that you expected ber to seem languid, as if with a South- 
ern languor. Perhaps she could seem thus; it indeed ap- 
peared as if that manner must be her natural manner, only 
that, being a New England = and the mainstay of her 
family, she had no opportunity for anything but work and 
planning for herself and others. And another first im- 
pression of a discerning observer was sure to be that she 
only lived now a stinted life, but that she didn’t know it 
was a stinted life, never having been acquainted with 
any other. The hands that she at last put in the water 
before her were hardened with labor that had been well- 
nigh incessant since she had begun to grow up. It isa 
piteous sight to see young hands hard, and to know that 
they will but grow harder and harder with more and more 
work 


But Judith had never thought of pitying herself. She 
had no time to think of anything but that she must earn 
all she could, and plan to make her money go as far as 
possible. And yet there seemed to be dreams in the brown 
erness in the mouth which suited well with 
its contour and its color. She was dressed in a dark ging- 
ham and a thin black ue—gariments without the least 
“style” to them, and which were respectable, and no 
more. She was always glad when the warm weather 
came, for she had never yet had anything to wear in the 
winter that was a sufficient protection from the cold. 

Sometimes two or three families in the town who had 
plenty of everything had sent over cast off cloaks and 
Sow to the Grovers. But no one bad ever seen Judith 
wearing any of these clothes. Once there had been a 
— from the Eldridges which had just fitted Judith. 

rs. Grover had taken it out of the box and insisted that 
the girl should try it on. Judith had stood stiff and still 
during the process, and had refused to look at herself in 
the » Bey when her mother had buttoned it up and was 
gazing at her daughter in admiration. 

“TI declare, it fits grand!” exclaimed Mrs. Grover. ‘‘I 
didn’t know you were so good-looking, Judith. But you 
don’t have any chance—poor folks don’t have any chance. 
You've got to wear this jacket, anyway. You never do 
take anything that’s sent here to us.” 

Judith glanced down at the sleeves, holding her arms 
out as she did so. ‘‘I sha’n’t wear it,” she said. ‘ You 
can make it smaller for one of the children. I don’t be- 
lieve father can wear this, anyway.” The girl's lip curied 
as she said the last sentence. Then she added: Perhaps 
he can change it for some kind of medicine. What kind 
is he taking now?” 

* Yellow dock.” 

Judith gave a short laugh. 
jacket. 

** Won't you keep it for yourself?” her mother pleaded, 
a. and taking hold of the girl's arm 
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eyes, and a te 


She began to pull off the 


‘“*Please! You look so well in it.” 

“No. You and father may do what you please, but I'm 
not going to live on charity, and I shall work as hard as I 
can for you all.” She flung the jacket down in a chair as 
she spoke. 

“Oh, Judith!” 

Her mother’s voice irritated her, but she did not reply, 
until she could say, without showing that irritation, ‘You 
know I never have taken such things from the neighbors, 
and I ain’t going to, either.” 

Then Mrs. Grover had sat down and begun to cry. She 
said she didn’t know what was going to become of them, 
she was sure; and sometimes she didn’t know as she cured. 
Having said this, something boiled over on the kitchen 
stove, and she sprung up exclaiming that it was the yel- 
ler dock, and that she knew that kittle wouldn't hold so 
much; but it had got to be three quarts boiled down to 
one quart, and. that was the only kittle they had. Judith 
stepped quickly forward and swung off the vessel, placing 
it in the sink, while a strong, bitter smell pervaded the 
room. Mrs. Grover began to mop up that portion of the 
liquid that had run over on to the floor. 

“I should think your father’s stomach would be in a 
dreadful condition with all the stuff he puts into it,” she 
said, as she was on her knees by the stove. 

‘**I’m sure I don’t know which would be worse,” re- 
sponded the girl: ‘‘to have a man drink, or be given over 
to dosing himself all the time.” 

Mrs. Grover had now risen,and was rinsing out her mop. 
She was a little, bent, round-shouldered woman, who was 
really — fifty, though she looked seventy. She had no 
teeth, and her voice had a hollow, lisping sound. She 
seemed always to have on the same calico gown, and the 
same apron, made of men’s shirting, girded about her. 
Her shoes were never drawn up at the heel, but were 
trodden down there so that her heels were never shod, 
and her shoes flapped with every step she took on the 
bare floor. People who had known her before her mar- 
riage were fond of saying that they should never know 
her now. Twenty-five years of life with Hanford Grover 
were stamped upon her aspect. 

When Priscilla Stetson had married Mr. Grover she had 
been the teacher of the school in the Clapp neighborhood. 
She had been what the people there called ‘‘a real dressy 
girl,” and she had painted a little. Three of these ‘oil 
scenes” were hung in the best room now, but Mrs. Grover 
always tried not to look at them. The memories and the 
dead hopes that hung about those pathetic pictures were 
like blows on sensitive flesh. She had been a “ high-strung 
girl,” and she had thought that Mr. Grover loved her. She 
was not quite so sure that she loved him, but she was pos- 
itive that she respected him, and she did not believe much 
in being in love. 

In those days Hanford Grover had not begun to take 
medicine and to watch for symptoms, and he had just in- 
herited a farm, and was apparently altogether eligible; 
and he did not then have those shining white teeth from 
the dentist's. So Miss Stetson married him, and children 
began to come, and Mr. Grover immediately began to man- 
ifest a disinclination for work, and an inclination for pat- 
ent-medicine and stewed herbs. And the dressy school- 


ceased to be dressy, and almost stopped caring 


teacher ’ 
whether she used her nouns and verbs right or not. But ** 
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she tried not to give up her habit of s ing correctly 
for the sake of her children. Some of them acquired her 
way of speaking, and some of them lapsed into their fa- 
ther’s way. 

As the years went on, Judith, the eldest, became the main- 
stay. took up the burden without whining, but she 
grew to hate her father. She tried to conceal this feeling; 
she never spoke of him when she could help it. Sometimes 
he caught her glance fixed on him in such a way that he 
felt like writhing. Then he would take the first oppor- 
tunity to speak of the respect that children owed their 
parents. 

Now as Mr. Grover sat in Mrs. Guild’s kitchen he told 
himself that Judith must have brought home some money 
from the Joyces—not much, but some. He wondered how 
he could manage to get hold of a portion of it. 

Since she was eighteen Judith had not handed her earn- 
ings to him, and she had only given a part of them to her 
mother, for she was never quite sure that her father would 
not get the money from his wife. She had paid debts with 
her money, and spent everything on the family. There 
was no other way that she could see, and no other way in 
all the years to come but just to keep right on as she had 
been doing. In spite of the measles, she had really rested 
at her cousin’s. And now, the moment she had returned, 
even before she reached home, here was her father; and 
he would stay the two hours she had planned to be with 
Mrs. Guild, and then he would ride home with her. 

Judith lingered a moment at the small looking-glass in 
the bedroom. She was mechanically brushing back her 
hair, and vey, Rie seemed to herself to be thinking a 
thousand things in a vivid way that appeared strange to 
her. She put down the brush at last. She went to the 
window and glanced out, then gazed intently up into the 
clear blue of the June sky. A thrill of delight went through 
her as she gazed. ‘Somehow I don’t have any time to 
enjoy anything,” she thought, as she turned away from 
the window. 

Mrs. Guild opened the door and camein. ‘‘I guess you 
better come right out to dinner,” she said. ‘‘ Mr. Guild’s 
gothome. He's puttin’ his horse out. Why, Judith, what’s 
the matter?” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes, but they did not fall. 
She passed her hand quickly over her face. 

[To Be CONTINUED. ] 





OLF has been so persistently before us faring the 

past year that any comment upon its remarkable 
spread must be somewhat superfluous. It has acquired 
immeasurably greater vogue than its most ardent admir- 
ers dared to predict, and the fact that it is yet steadily 
on the increase is gradually silencing those who openly 
judged it a passing fad. 

The improvement in the play of women golfers has 
been great enough to keep pace creditably with the ex- 
tension of the game. We have no rival yet for Lady 
Margaret Scott, but a year’s practice on the links has ac- 
complished its work. There are three or four women 
who play in such excellent form as to be rather in a class 
by themselves, while half a dozen others are not much 
below them in skill. The well-known uncertainties of 
golf and the variations of the different courses make it 
difficult to draw the line of demarcation, but after judg- 
ing carefully from the year’s play as a whole, the ranking 
here set down seems the fairest possible. 


By virtue of her victory in the Women’s Championship 
Tournament at Meadow Brook, on November 9th, Mrs. 
Charles 8. Brown is the foremost woman golfer in the 
country. She lives in this city, but spends her summers at 
Southampton, Long Island, and it is on the fine course of 
the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club that she has learned and 
become expert at the game. She is thoroughly convinced 
that golf is a sport which requires time to master, for she 
says that after playing two or three years she is just be- 
ginning to feel as if she knew something about it, and 
could Sanced upon herself for some degree of steadiness 
and consistency. One of the best features about her work 
is that she never allows herself to become careless of form, 
and each shot is made in the very best style of which she 
is capable. The result is that she plays an unusually 
graceful game, and, because she gives every stroke in the 
most approved manner, is far surer of success in the long- 
run. Last summer at Shinnecock her record suffered from 
a new style of driving which she adopted for a while, and 
which did not prove as effective as was expected. At the 
end of the season Mrs. Turnure, her closest competitor, 
had the greater number of victories in the weekly con- 
tests for the Summer Challenge Cup to her credit. In the 
match for the Secretary’s Cup — the last week in 
August the field of players narrowed down to these two. 
The game was so close that after eighteen holes had been 
played there was a tie, the extra and deciding hole go- 
ing to Mrs. Turnure. In the Meadow Brook contest Mrs. 
Brown's score of 182 for the eighteen holes was very good ; 
like most of the others, she had never played over the 
course before, the weather conditions were not favorable, 
and the ground is difficult enough under the best of cir- 
cumstances. Mrs. Brown has covered the St. Andrews 
an! Tuxedo courses in 59 each. Her drives are usually 
straight and rather high, and her putting is accurate. 


The most skilful woman player in New England at pres- 
ent is undoubtedly Miss N. C. Sargent, of the Essex County 
Club of Manchester, Massachusetis. In nearly all the tour- 
naments of the year at that clnb she started even behind 
the scratch mark—that is, at the close of the game a cer- 
tain number of strokes was added to her actual score. s 
most of the other plvyers received handicap deductions 
from ‘their cards, the difference in ability is apparent. 
Miss Sargent is below medium height and of slender fig- 
ure, but the power which she is able to put into her strokes 
is surprising. Her drives are given with a full in 
which she accomplishes easily and without a trace of stiff- 
ness. Her brassy shots are particularly good, and she sel- 
dom makes an error of judgment in dealing with the ball 
as it lies. She has played a great deal during the season, 
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and can always be relied u for a steady game on her 
home course. On October she made the eighteen holes 
in 111; whether she has ever beaten this I do not know. 
At Meadow Brook she finished in 134, only two strokes be- 
hind Mrs. Brown. So slight a difference in an eighteen- 
hole match gives her a place very close to the champion. 


Mrs. Arthur B. Turnure, of the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club, took most of the honors there this season. Her vic- 
tories over Mrs. Brown have already been referred to, and 
she holds the record, 45, for the women’s nine-hole or 
“red” course. Mrs. Turnure has great muscular power, 
and hits the ball with more force than any of the otber 
women who play, with the possible exceptions of her sis- 
ter, Miss Marie Harrison, and Miss Anna Sands. She is 
somewhat lacking, however, in endurance, and the result 
of this is apt to be noticed towards the close of a long and 
particularly tiring match. It seemed to me that it was 
perhaps this, more than any deficiency in play, which pre- 
vented her from winning a higher place in the Champion- 
ship Tournament, for the tramp over the Meadow Brook 
links is long and arduous. 


Miss Harrison's style of play is very similar to that of 
Mrs. Turnure, except that she has the advantage of pos- 
sessing *‘ staying powers” in addition to strength of mus- 
cle. Asa rule, she was beaten by her sister during the 
past summer, though the margin was generally pretty 
small. In long competitions she is superior, her score of 
107 over the long ‘‘ white” course at Shinnecock being 
the best that has ever been made there by a woman. Some 
of the tricky spots on the Meadow Brook [Agen played 
havoc with her work, and she won only fifth place in the 
tournament. She bad, however, the honor of making a 
128-yard drive, the longest of the game. If there is any- 
thing to be criticised in the methods of Miss Harrison and 
Mrs. Turnure, it is that instead of “sweeping” the ball 
away when driving they strike at it a little too violently, 
and thus tend to give a jerky motion. 


After these, who seem to me to be the leading four, 
there are a number of women among whom it is difficult 
to choose. Miss Anne Howland Ford and Mrs. William 
Shippen, of the Morris County Golf Club, have made ex- 
cellent records on their home links, and Mrs. Shippen took 
fourth place in the championship. She also holds the 
women’s record for the Morristown nine-hole course. She 
excels Miss Ford in driving, but as yet does not play near- 
ly so even a game. Miss Ford has won the three semi- 
annual contests which have been held at Morristown for 
the President's Cup, and now owns the trophy. Her suc- 
cess is due almost entirely to her good direction and skil- 
ful work on the putting-greens, for her driving on the 
whole is rather poor. The balls are sent so low that the 
skim along the top of the grass, and the consequence is 
that when an obstacle which requires high lofting pre- 
sents itself her chances are often seriously damaged. She 
has much persistence, and can play a long match without 
apparent fatigue. 


Miss Anna Sands and Mrs. William Butler Duncan, 
Jun., led among the Newport players. Each won two of 
the weekly contests for the Havemeyer Cups, Miss Sands’s 
best score for the nine holes being 68, and Mrs. Duncan’s 
67. Both have played well at Meadow Brook and West- 
chester besides. It was expected that Miss Sands would 
finish near the winner of the championship, because she 
was more familiar with the ground than most of the oth- 
ers, but her putting on that occasion was at fault. Her 
driving is always powerful. 

There are several more women whose golf deserves to 
receive some attention, but space hardly admits even the 
mention of their names. Among them are Mrs. W. B. 
Thomas, of the Essex County Club, third in the Champion- 
ship Tournament; Mrs. H. W. McVickar, of Tuxedo; Mrs. 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, of Chicago; and Mrs. H. P. Phipps, 
of Morristown. ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 





EW cities of its size have the number of unusual and 
efficient charities possessed by Cleveland. ‘* Happy 
Thoughts,” a club of girls who are re in a large school 
in that town, seek to supply out-of-the-way needs for 
which there is no adequate provision. Not long ago they 
bought spectacles for a number of poor children suffcrin 
from eye troubles. The Whittlesey Memorial, or ‘* Lenc 
a Hand” mission, which occupies a fine brick building, 
into whose walls is built the legend ‘‘In His Name,” does 
the work sometimes performed by a parish-house in look- 
ing after the wants of the poor, conducting clubs and 
classes, and as far as possible living up to its motto. Sim- 
ilar in character is the ‘‘ Friendly Inn,” under the charge 
of the Woman’s Temperance Union, where there are also 
club- rooms, classes, a gymnasium, and a coffee -room. 
The Mayyou Mission, conducted by a reformed drunkard, 
is in the interests of temperance, and lends a helping hand 
to the needy wherever found. The Young Women's 
Christian Association makes a feature of its lunch-room, 
where scores of workers in shops and factories procure a 
well-cooked noon meal at a reasonable rate; and the work 
of the ‘ Rainbow Club” in the same line, and in the man- 
agement of a hospital for the convalescent children of the 
poor, has already been mentioned in this column. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer has so long held a high rank as a 
sculptor that it may be difficult for those who bave never 
met her to imagine her in any character but that of the 
suecessful artist. She is, however, one of the most charm- 
ing of raconteuses, and her pretty and piquant stories, 


- whether told in Italian or in English, are sure to be re- 


ceived with applause, and she adds to their effectiveness 
by her ready. nse of the gestures so familiar to all who 
know ‘theTtaliatis.. Miss Hosmer dresses in a quaint, old- 
fashioved style, and her hair, which is still abundant, and 
shows more of brown than of gray, she wears gathered 
into a net in the way that school-girls used to dress theirs 
thirty and forty yearsago. Her face shows few wrinkles, 
except the lines graven by smiles, and her merry, genial 
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chat puts the mere acquaintance instantly at his ease. 
She does not force her tales upon her hearers, but shows 
a Te readiness to repeat them when they are 
sought. 


The Berkeley Gymuasium for Ladies and Children is 
the new nomenclature for the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic 
Club, now disbanded. It would seem that New York's 
most fashionable feminine circles no longer had time for 
gymnastics since bicycling has come so into vogue. The 

mnasium is still under the rule of a board of directors, 
of which Mrs. Janvier Le Duc is president, and its scope 
is now along broader lines, as no initiation fee is ae. 
The classes are held, as heretofore, under the medical direc- 
tion of Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, and are patronized by a 
goody number of ladies, both fous and mature, Chil- 

ren’s classes also continue, and those for self-supporting 
women are proving successful and a great boon to the 
partici panis. o 

Miss Helen Dawes Brown, author and lecturer, is de- 
livering a highly interesting and instructive course of 
talks on noted literary men and women on Monday morn- 
ings in the parlor of the Berkeley Gymnasium, No. 23 

est Forty-fourth Street. Some of the subjects treated 
of are Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Christina Rossetti, William 
Morris, Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s Contributions to Cuit- 
ure, Alphonse Daudet, Pope and Addison as social satir- 
ists, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Horace Walpole, Lord 
Chesterfield, William Cowper, and the Edgeworths. These 
lectures will continue into February, and will be followed 
by Miss Brown's usual series of Lenten discourses, this 
year to deal with Robert Browning. 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, of which Mrs. E. D. Gillespie is president, is 
now occupying its new headquarters in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, in con " enanger with the Society of Co- 
lovial Wars. This building, situated at the corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut streets, is filled with historical asso- 
ciations. Washington was inau ted here, and the 
First Congress met here. It was for ten years the coun- 
try’s Capitol, and in it the Constitution was practically 
put in order, and there the old Liberty bell makes its 
home. The feminine patriotic society bas chosen the 
second floor as its permanent abode, and hereafter its 
meetings will occur there, while the Brotherhood of the 
Colonial Wars has possession of most of the first floor. 


The classes for women at the School of Agriculture in 
the University of Minnesota are an innovation, and prom- 
ise to be successful. Sixty women were enrolled in the 
first class. They will study all the minutie of dairy-work, 
the theory and practice of cooking, the chemistry of foods, 
sanitation, the physiology of digestion and nutrition, hor- 
ticulture, floriculture, plain sewing, and mending. They 
have a dairy-hall and a complete kitchen, and a beine for 
the girl students. Board and tuition are not expected to 
cost more than $3 50 a week to each pupil. 


Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley, the president of the Chica- 
go Women’s Club, is at home every Friday evening, in a 
raceful, informal fashion that recails all one hears of the 
‘rench salon. Literary men and women, painters, sculp- 
tors, journalists, musicians, and a generous representation 
of intellectual people from other pursuits, gather in the 
beautiful rooms of the hospitable home on the Lake Shore 
Drive, and there is seldom lacking an impromptu entertain- 
ment, music or recitations, to add to the charm*of the 
evening. No cards are issued for these ‘‘at homes,” lest 
they might seem to approach formality, but there never 
fails to appear a goodly representation of the people who 
are, in the best sense of the phrase, worth knowing. 


The life of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr is a very busy one, 
and it is a tenet of hers that the only way to keep young 
is to keep on learning and doing. She has in her home a 
lovely little conservatory of ehate which she calls her 
play-house, and of which she takes entire care. She says 
of it that it is ‘‘full of bloom and beauty ‘when winter 
winds do blow.’” Her face is a charming one, bright, 
pretty, and womanly, and one that immediately attracts 
admirers. 


The Maryland Dames are again occupying their rooms 
at No. 407 Charles Street, North, Baltimore, and arrange- 
ments have been made for another series of teas, such as 
proved so delightfui last season. Every fortnight liter- 
ary talks are held, when the members discuss historical 
topics, especially those that pertain to the early Colonial 
period. The society is steadily adding to its numbers. 


The site chosen at Saranac Lake for the erection of the 
te 7 monument to Robert Louis Stevenson is the 

row of his favorite hill, back of the Baker Cottage, which 
Mr. Stevenson occupied during the eight months he spent 
in the Adirondacks in search of health. 


Mrs. Flora A. Steele, author of The Potter’s Thumb and 
other tales of [ndia, wrote for many years for her own 
pleasure, but the manuscripts never saw the light in print 
until about five years ago. She has lived in India for 
twenty-five years, going out as a very young married 
woman, and for seventeen years of that time she was a 
teacher in the government schools of the Punjab. 


The native ladies of the Ja legation in Washing- 
ton are a most polite and friendly coterie, and hospi- 
table to a degree, with quaint and gentle manners. Some- 
times at their afternoon entertainments they serve tea grown 
in their Own gardens in their own far-away land, the tea 
being t my dried, and brought or sent to this coun 
7. hese kindly foreigners have their particular mode 
of brewing their favorite beverage. From a kettle of boil 
in g water they pour into‘an’earthen or china teapot enough 
to heat the pot thoroughly; then they empty out the water 
and put in the tea, over which they pour boiling water, 
let stand for five minutes, and serve. The teapot must 
not touch thestove. A little tea-cozy of Japanese paper 
is clapped over the teapot the moment the water is poured 
on, and a delicious cup of tea is thus secured without 
having extracted the injurious ingredient — the tannin. 
The Japanese are very generous with their material, using 
— as much tea as the Americans to the same quantity 
of water. 
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S<W LEAF.— Drawn py C. S. Remmarr. 








ALL HAIL! 


O*% give it of the singing reed! 

J Alow, aloft, let the clear belis chime, 

To the New Year, — as a golden bead 
On the silver thread that is spun of time, 


Or is it, rather, a changing rose 
In the garden gray that the Ages keep 
Where the Sea of Silence ebbs and flows 
And the wan star-ghosts fall soft on sleep? 


Or a carven gem of baleful fire, 

Whose gleam shall burn to a shameful stain? 
Or a pearl of peace for the world’s desire 

In the fretted gold of the summer grain? 


Or a lusty chord of the ringing march 
The suns beat out in the depths of space 

As the far worlds dance through the gleaming arch 
Of the Milky Way in a ceaseless race? 


Or bead or bloom or gem of fire 
Or echoing chord from the depths of space 
The clear bells ring, the soft reeds sing, 
‘Ob, New Year! Welcome! We give you grace!” 
Martaa McCuLLocn WILLiaMs. 


FARM LIFE ON THE GIUDECCA. 
IIL—THE GONDOLIERS’ BALL, 


TT? Venetian gondolier is world-renowned for his de- 
lightful manners. He is, to outward seeming, the 
most self-forgetful of mortals, whatever he may in 
reality. He works early and late, and he invariably goes 
out of his way to do thoughtful and kind services. The 
gondoliers have a sign-language of their own, which is 
chiefly expressed by movements of their heads, and is en- 
tirely unintelligible to the uninitiated. They can by this 
means carry on quite a spirited discussion, while the pa- 
tron in the boat is happily unconscious of what is being 
done. They are very likely using to each other most 
abusive langnage about their unsuspicious employers, 
meanwhile smilingly rowing the boat.. 

My two gondoliers were aged respectively fifteen and 
sixteen. ney had lived on the water all their short lives, 
but they had never before held so responsible a position, 
and they were correspondingly ambitious and proud of 
this new honor. As they were strong and full of zeal, our 
boat always passed everything on the canal. They sped 
along utterly regardless of the wild imprecations of the 
older men, whom they so often rudely pushed aside in 
their efforts to get ahead. It was fun for us, and we en- 
joyed it quite as much as the boys did. Giovanni was 
gifted with a marvellously beautiful voice, and, inspired 
by hearing the famous tenor who delights his audience 
every night on the Grand Canal, he would sing for us as 
he rowed us home to the Giudecca across the silent and 
lonely water, carefully waiting until there was no other 
boat to be seen, which made it all the more effective. 

Whenever we entered or left the boat a bit of carpet 
was unrolled and placed on the wet steps for us to walk 
on. One day I gave Alfredo a big bunch of Padua lilies 
to put in the little brass receptacle in which the lamp fits 
at night, and which by day is mag = | used for the flag 
He was pleased with the flowers, which were decorative, 
and gave quite a tone to the gondola, but bis expression of 


triumphant pride suddenly changed when he glanced be- 
hind him and discovered that old Angelo, Mrs. Riggs’s 
gondolier, had a similar bouquet in his craft. He called 


Giovanni's attention to it, and they both exclaimed, in one 
breath, aloud, ‘‘ Brute/” glaring at Angelo, and at the 
same time assuming a tragic pose and expression. 

It is difficult not to become interested in these people, 
and so we determined io give our gondoliers and their 
friends, including wives and sweethearts, a ball, or ‘‘ festa.” 
Miss Macy, the young sculptor, whose studio was in the 
attic of Casa Frolla, and I undertook the management of 
the affair, and one morning we started early, with Gio- 
vanni and Alfredo, to do the necessary shopping. 

It was an amusing and novel experience, we -going in 
and out of the narrowest little canals and walking about 
the still smaller “ calles.” No end of bargaining had to 
be done before any purchase could be consummated, it 
taking us often no less than half an hour to procure sev- 
era! dozen candles. We used all the eloquence which we 

and our very best Venetian dialect, the shop- 
eeper, his wife, his children, and any of his acquaintances 
who happened to be near taking an active part in the 
transaction. Firally, the article ae been paid for, 
Giovanni, who had been leaning nonchalantly against the 
door, a silent but not the less an inte witness of the 
whole affair, raised his voice and tried to beat the dealer 
down still more. If we had not been extremely positive 
we could easily have spent several further hours in listen- 
ing to a heated discussion; but as this bargaining was 
repeated at every shop, we felt that we could not allow 
Giovanni to interfere, and he was —— led away. 
Our shopping being accomplished, and having spent an 
entire day at tt, we started homeward, our gondola loaded 
with flowers, bright lanterns, _ of china plates, cups 
and saucers and pitchers, which, being of the highly dec- 
orated ware used by the Venetians, added a bit of color, 
and made our boat look very gay and bright. 


The grand sala lent itself very easily to decoration, pro- 
vided the flowers used for that panes were brilliant in 
hue. Poppies in big copper bowls, and Padua lilies in tall 


green jars,and the common grasses which we gathered 
on the sea-wall gave the room a very pretty and home- 
like look. In the lower sala we confined our efforts in 
ornamentation to growing plants, and we hung from the 
rafters bright-colored glass lanterns, which when lighted, 
wits; the greatest difficulty by Alfredo, were most effective. 

In this hall the men and girls danced to the music of a 
harmonica, played skiifully by a young fellow, ho pro- 
duced most wonderful] results from his not too melodious 
instrument. Thie is what they prefer, and what they are 
accustomed to, using it at all their “ parties,” 

The girls were not nearly so picturesque as the men, 
being dressed in their Sunday best, which was tawdry and 
cheap; but they all wore flowers in the hair, which some- 
what Bevetere’ their commonplace costume. ‘‘Peppin” 
consulted me fifteen or twenty times during the day as to 
what she should wear, and in the course of the afternoon 
she showed me her entire wardrobe. They are so like 
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children, these ple, that it is hard to know where in- 
genuousness ends and craftiness begins. 

They waltzed, as all Continental people do, without re- 
versing. Some of the men danced national dances to- 
gether in a spirited fashion; but, on the whole, this part 
of the ball was rather a conventional affair. The supper 
was served in the upper sala, where three long tables were 
laid, The girls sat at one, the men at the other two, men 
and women never sitting together in these mixed com- 
panies. At each plate was placed a little bouquet; and 
the tables were gay with their table-cloths of yellow sail- 
cloth, their bowls of poppies, and bright china. No knives 
or forks were used or required. The supper consisted of 
a sort of Italian sausage, of which they are very fond, 
plenty of bread and cheese, and fruit and wine. 

The “ frittoli” were the great dish of the evening. The 
are a sort of glorified doughnut. Rather expensive an 
elaborate ingredients are required in the manufacture, so 
that they are regarded as aluxury. They contain raisins, 
blanched pine-nuts, candied ginger, and oranges, lemons, 
and sugar, as well as a little brandy or whiskey. The 
frittoli were made in our own house. The man whom we 
had hired to come for that purpose disappointed us, so 
our cook undertook it. 1 was called into the kitchen by 
** Peppin ” to see the performance, and if the whole scene, 
just as I witnessed it, could be reproduced in a comic 
opera it would bring down the house. The dough was in 
a large wooden bow! or trough, and two women, with 
sleeves rolled up, worked this very much as we pull mo- 
lasses candy, stretching it out of the bow! as high as they 
could weaeh. All around stood ten or a dozen women, 
talking or screaming at the tops of their voices, giving di- 
rections, I suppose, to the two “ pullers,” who were 2 fo 
ously scattering the dough in many directions. On the 
top of the stove a few fagots were burning. All about 
hung the beautiful copper utensils, which reflected what 
little light there was, and on the shelves all around were 
arranged pewter plates—heirlooms most precious in the 
eyes of the Padrona Angela. Havi n sufficient- 
ly spattered with the flying dough, and almost deafened 
by the noise of the parrotlike voices, I did not wait to see 
the frying process; but the result was very satisfactory, 
every one agreeing that the frittolo was a most delicious 
concoction. After the wine had been passed about some 
one suggested the Signorina Macy's health. It was drank 
standing, and amid shouts of ‘‘ Viva! viva!” In a moment 
or two the guests began to sing. First the men would 
give us a folk -song, to which the girls would respond, 
each party, vying with the other in their efforts to make 
mrry. The next day two of the women who had led 
the singing were so hoarse that they could not speak 
aloud, but in a stage- whisper they told me that they 
**wouldn’t have missed the ballo for dagger-stabs.” At 
last, when there was nothing left to eat, and after Mr. 
Francis Wilson, in his inimitable way, bad passed around 
the brass tray containing fruits dipped in melted sugar 
and strung on a straw, and when they had all sun 
themselves tired, they departed, each individual, old an 
young, however, having the courtesy to come up to me 
and kiss my hand, thereby thanking all their hosts for the 
pleasure we had given them. It is these little graceful 
manners which reconcile us to the often sordid practices 
of the Venetian folk. Eveanor V. Hutton. 


COLLEGE MOTHERS AND COLLEGE 
DAUGHTERS. 


we a wonderful thing it would be if some ingen- 
ious person would invent a mirror which should 
reflect to us our past selves! Not the real underlying 
present self—that were too disheartening, and it is a 
wise provision in nature that has veiled it; but past 
phases of development, that we might now and then take 
an account of moral stock and determine our minus or 
plus condition. Whether the result showed a deficit or 
an accumulation, we should perhaps be benefited, and cer- 
tainly surprised. I found myself confronted the other 
day with such a mirror as that, only it was double-faced, 
and personified in two typical college girls. One was 
gay-hearted and a trifle feather - headed, but altogether 
alert, intelligent, and charming. The other was solemn 
and elaborate in manner, took herself with seriousness, 
and seemed weighed down by an accumulation of facts, 
whose specific gravity had killed all inclination to laugh- 
ter. Were we girls, on whom the first experiments in 
college-training were tried, like either of those types? I 
determined to ask Aspasia, who, of all my friends, can be 
depended on to help out a just conclusion. She took the 
matter into consideration, and admitted that the present 
undergraduate was absorbing good deal of the attention 
of the maternal alumne for purposes of analysis and com- 


parison. 

“No,” said Aspasia, thoughtfully, ‘‘we were not like 
those girls; we were not half so clever as either of them— 
not so well developed, not so high a type.” 

“ Aspasia,” I remonstrated, firmly, “I heard that prig- 
gish Senior tell a bewildered old lady from the rural dis- 
tricts that what women needed to be emancipated from 
was ignorance and superstition!” 

** Well, don’t Our. 

Even Aspasia will sometimes be obtuse. I reminded 
her with reproach that when to state truths, and where, 
and to whom, are almost as essential acquisitions of 
wisdom as truth itself. I protested that we were never 
so lacking in tact in those old days, which are ever the 
best days. But Aspasia held her ground. She said we 
made the same blunders then, and that they went equally 
unrecorded. That satisfied Senior will never know how 
she appeared when apparelled in her self-sufficiency until 
she comes to the place where she does as we do—looks 
into the mirror of her callow past. And when she gets 
there, life will have so snubbed and beaten and drilled 
her into humility that she will have taken her place in 
the rank an¢ file, and have learned to march patiently ia 
step with other women who took their training wherever 
they could get it, in college or out. Those four coilege 
years, said Aspasia, are so brief a portion of the education 
of a lifetime that most of the allotted period has to be de- 
voted to the acquisition and classifying of facts, or of other 
people’s deductions about facts. It is oniy after we get 
out into the world that some of us begin to understand 
that the of it all was the ning of faculty. 
Then we ually that culture is not confined to 
printed lines, nor is w shut in between the covers 
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of a book. We come to know that the education 
is only the very best that is yet 


pri P 
evolved, and passes us egg & schoolmaster Ex- 
perience, whose curriculum is laid dowa on no type-set 
page, and whose diplomas are handed to us as we pass 
through the doorway of death. 

I said here that as far as the higher education was con- 
cerned, for both men and women, it was not unlike vacci- 
nation—sometimes it took and sometimes it didn’t, and the 
same general result was often effected in other ways. 

“I think we may be excused,” added Aspasia, “if, in 
the first flush of possession, when we emerge from the 
treasure-house of college, we are sometimes a trifle arro- 

nt toward those who seem less loaded with book-lore. 

he wealth that each generation of young women brings 
out into the world from there is choicer and better, has 
each year in its make-up more of good training and less 
of self-assurance, more of symmetry and fewer angles. 
Besides,” she concluded, ‘‘the other girl, whom you evi- 
dently wished your mirrored self to be like, is the more 
prevalent type. The present college girl is of the best 
feminine product we have, and for all-around family use 
the most desirable. That she is wiser, healthier, and pret- 
tier, that she is a larger woman mentally and by actual 
physical weight and measure, than her mothers and aunts 
of a generation ago demonstrates the success of the ex- 
periment.” 


IIFE IN AN 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 
BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 

IL—A MORNING IN THE GARDEN. 


DP ee PETER,—Can = explain to me the subtle 
connection between the Caledonian mind and borti- 
culture? For you must, of course, have observeri that 
all gardeners are Scotchmen. What can there %e in that 
bleak, povecem | northern island which nurtures a deep- 
rooted comprehension of vegetable needs? I; it that there 
is more than ord of the ‘‘old Adam” in Scotchmen, 
or does it perhaps arise out of the inherent obstinacy and 
contentiousness of the Scotch mind, which finds in the 
endeavor to overcome the innate tendency of plants to do 
what they are not wanted to do, and i: the everlasting 
combat with ravaging insects, the desired whet and stim- 
ulus of that obstinacy? 

However it may be, eo Bp nem who presides over 
these sixty acres of botanical gardens which lie about the 
Government House is of the Ayrshire persuasion, and a 
person of prodigious cleverness and learning. 

I rose up this morning at six, and met this gifted gar- 
dener by appointment under a palm-tree. Six o'clock 
here does not mean that desolate, shivery time between 
nigbt and day that it signifies in colder climes. The soft 
darkness of the dewy night merely melts into the dewy 
warmth of dawn—blushing among the hills, overflowing 
goldenly into the valleys, and slowly illuminating the 
world with infinite splendors of misty blue. 

Lafcadio Hearn, you remember, rather deprecates the 
Occidental fashion of personifying nature, but really these 
tropical mornings are like nothing so much as the smilin 
awakening of a beautiful woman, opening happy eyes full 
of the memories of tender dreams. 

Well—as I was saying—I _ on a muslin gown and 
wide hat and went with the Scotch Adam to explore this 
equatorial Eden. Our way led through an avenue of fan- 
palms, and led to the offices of the garden, where experi- 
ments are made, correspondence carried on, and perfumes 
brewed; for this, as all other botanic gardens of the Eng- 
lish colonies, is in close communication with Kew and the. 
home scientists, and is constantly en in studying 
the agricultural needs of the colonists. Here they inves- 
tigate the nature of injurious parasites and fungoids, study 
plant diseases and their remedies, and keep under obser- 
vation all objectionable insects and reptiles. Here they 
undertake the acclimatization of flowers, spices, food and 
fibre plants,and make of the garden a depot of practical 
information for the colonists, and a tributary to the great 
body of botanical and entomological a of England. 

For example, there is an insect here which you see 
strolling about in the sunshine with a green umbrella over 
his bh The conclusion of the ignorant person would 
be that this small creature was an indolent flaneur, but 
the learned gardener informs me that he is one of the 
busiest destroyers of vegetation in all the island. His 
parasol is in reality a bit stolen from some one’s cocoa-trees, 
clipped off neatly with the pair of scissors he wears in his 
mouth, and tossed over his shoulder to be carried home to 
the great city of parasol-ants to which he belongs. He 
will moisten down this bit of hay along with many others, 
and out of it will grow a minute white fungus, on which 
the community feeds. 

The cleverness of this creature makes human women 
seem foolish. We, who have had the care and nurture of 
children for thousands of years, know no more about the 
real science of nutrition than we did in the beginning, but 
these ants long since discovered exactly upon what meat 
should this our Caesar feed, that he might grow 80 great 
in any direction desired. Their larva babies are all alike 
to begin with, but if a —_ is desired, a common infant 
is fed on such ambrosia! forms of fungi that she sprouts 
four wings and develops a royal nature, as well as a capaci- 
ty for producing unlimited eggs. _ Should warriors be de- 
manded to fill the ranks of the Parasol army, sanguinary, 
robust nutriment is stuffed into mild little insides, until-re- 
doubtableness and belligerency bristle all over them, and 
their taste for insect gore becomes perennial. If a worker 
is wanted, the sturdy, energetic qualities required are pro- 
duced without difficulty by varying the diet. 

Fancy what a world it might be, Peter, if women, so 
busy just now “ developing their own individuality,” were 
occupied instead with developing their knowledge of di- 
gestive processes, and of the science of nutrition! But to 
return to our ener. He has nests of these able insects 
under glass, and studies their ways and habits with a view 
to aiding the cccoa aur banana planters to resist their 
ravages. Besides which he has bees, furry trucnient 
tarantulas, fringy-] centipedes, ant-eaters, armadii!os, 
and glass boxes full of clammy, knotted snakes. A frivo- 
lous West Indian man said, at dinner the other night, it 
was a feeble liver caused that look of cold distaste for: 
humanity in the serpent’s small, dull eye; be said he often 
pr na same sensation himself, and he attributed it to 

is liver!..<. 

There was a great litter of glass bottles, retorts, dried 
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roots and herbs in the office, besides big valuable herbari- 
ums and an interesting botanic library; and here I learned 
a fact which seems to me full of interest and suggestion. 
There is, it appears, a fixed scale of perfumes, like the 
diatonic scale of music, which has been reduced to musi- 
cal notation, so that one may compose a little fantaisie of 
violets, a rose berceuse, a fuschia waltz, a love-song in he- 
liotrope, or a dirge of lilies.... Practically the perfumer 
must study the harmonies of odors, for in many cases the 
sweetest of them neutralize one another, or produce a 
most unpleasing discord. In some cases powerful scents 
in combination prove so mutually antagonistic that the 
nostril can distinguish none of them. To compose odors 
uires accurate knowledge of the scale. As always, it 
is found that picasure and beauty can only be achieved by 
submission to inexorable laws of rhythm. You remem- 
ber how our musical friend showed us ies and daisies 
forming themselves out of loose sand upon a sheet of 
glass in response to certain notes upon the violin, proving 
that the forms of flowers also responded to some obscure 
harmonic law which we do not yet comprehend. 

The sun had grown hot by this time, and we plunged 
into the shadowy ravine lying behind the offices—under- 
foot a thick carpet of a thousand ferny things, mingled 
with broad mottled leaves, freaked, splashed, and speckled, 
and overhead a giant tangle of palms, of Brownias hung 
with enormous scarlet blossoms, each as big as a man’s 
head, and of feathery flamboyants that give one the curi- 
ous impression of being conscious of gloryin in their 
splendid gracile vigor and lusty green life. ide the 
broad stone steps leading into the ravine is a tank inhab- 
ited by a thoughtful-looking electric eel, who rolls his 
eyes up with an abstracted air, as if he didn't quite grasp 
the correct demonstration of the forty-second proposition 
in Euclid, but expected to get it in time by due concen- 
tration; and if you distract his attention by touching his 
nose with the =n rod—left there for the purpose—the 
electric thrill of his calculations tingles so keenly up your 
arm that you will probably drop the rod into the tank, 
and have to fish it out again with a stick, asI did. Be- 
yond the ravine—still in the green gloom of giant trees— 
is @ great botanical kindergarten, where baby plants sit 
about in neat rows of pots, absorbing the proper nutri- 
ment and learning correct habits of growth. Among them 
are numbers of wild young things captured from the 
green tribes of the tropical forests, which are being studied, 
named, classified, tamed, and improved. There are new 
discoveries among them, previously unknown to the bo- 
tanical world. ere, in an unprotected bamboo trellis, 
live and bloom hundreds of orchids. When they are in 
full flower the whole plant is brought in and hung in the 
great archway leading to the dining-room. Sometimes 
half a dozen hang there at once. 

This way led us to the rose-garden, from whence I see 
every morning the ear-ringed, goose-toed coolie coming 
with a tray heaped high with Maréchal Niels, jasmine, 
and the lovely native gardenias. And beyond this again 
is the garden for experiment and acclimatization—a gar- 
den that makes civilization seem ridiculous; wheré one 
has only to pick a few berries from the soap-tree to make 
a delicious lather for one’s morning bath in the tank—a 
bath perfumed with bay leaves. Hot rolls grow on the 
bread-fruit tree, and coffee, tea, and chocolate are ripening 
within breakfasting distance. Every variety of fruit flour- 
ishes within the space of an acre, including a supernalized 
mammoth tree-gooseberry. Black, white, and red pepper, 
nutmeg, mace, cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and ginger, el- 
bow each other. Beautiful fibres that make all manner 
of fairy webs are but a step away from the scarlet dye 
that colors all the tunics of England's ‘‘thin red line of 
heroes”; and if ove wishes to make an appointment with 
one’s dressmaker, one has only to stick a goose-quill into 
**the best blue-black ” fruit of the ink-vine and set down 
the date. 

We wound our way home through shady alleys bor- 
dered with plumy clumps of bamboos, clattering their 
delicate spears high agaiust the blue; by columned ban- 
yans, and along sunny roads winding past pools and foun- 
tains above which bougainvilliers climbed a hundred feet 
into the trees, and draped them with purple blossoms in- 
numerable. Everywhere there were palms— palms of 
every age, size, and variety, including one which had the 
strange appearance of having begun its existence in the 
air, and dropped a few spindle-shanked roots to earth 
merely to keep itself from flying away. 

By this time we had fetched a compass round to the 
house again. It was ten o'clock. My head was stuffed 
with new knowledge, my more material recesses with 
many fruity, savory tastings, and breakfast was on the 
table. Yours always, PERIPATETICA, 


A WORTH EVENING GOWN. 


See illustration on front page. 


HIS gown of light green satin represents the prevail- 
ing features of dresses for dinner, the opera, and 
dances. It has the elaborate low corsage, the short puffed 
sleeves, smaller than those worn at the beginning of the 
season, and the very full skirt without train. The fabric 
itself is perhaps the most popular choice for such dresses, 
and it is of the tender green shade which rivals white for 
evening gowns. The corsage is cut down in the neck in 
most becoming fashion. The top is of white satin em- 
broiderec with beads and spangles of silver, while the 
lower part is of the green satin drawn around the waist 
in natural-looking folds. White tulle spangled with sil- 
ver is gathered below short puffed sleeves, which are ar- 
ranged in most effective pleats, and extend high on the 
shoulders. A long spray of very large roses trims the 
left side of the corsage and falls low on the skirt front. 
The green satin skirt of a slightly darker shade than that 
of the waist has a sbeen as of silver upon it. It is 
trimmed across the front with three wide folds of white 
saifa headed with a narrow scroil-work of beads. The 
hack of the skirt touches the floor, and is trimmed with 
four white satin folds. Breadths of plain satin laid in 
deep pleats cover the sides. Long white Suéde gloves 
are wrinkled above the elbow. The hair is arranged in 
the soft waving Pompadour stvle now so much in vogue. 
This is worn by those with low foreheads with mpst be- 
coming effect, but the clever uair-dressers arrange small 
short curved locks below the roll that make high fore- 
heads also look low. 

Ball dresses of satin made by this model will appear less 
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elaborate and be in good taste if Lyons tulle is used in- 
stead of white satin for the corsage trimming and the 
folds on the skirt. Black satin gowns with silver-span- 
gied tulle and a branch of purplish-red poppies will be 
very handsome, while those of white satin will have gold- 
spangled tulle and American Beauty roses. 





wers, candy, and P 

t return for her hospitality and invitations to 
7" t ee eee on 

turn. If, however, a ng lady ng gentleman are on intimate 
terms to Sichaeee toupee, she 9 send him any of the small 

silver articles for the desk or toilet, as @ silver-handied whisk broom, 

tter, etc.; also books, which are 


portant and 

and inco 

nity for criticism, It would, therefore, certainly not be advisable to 
e a regular 

ments alone with a ——- escort of abont her own age, even if he 

is an old friend of 

sionally with such a friend to see a play, to a concert, etc., w 


mo E. fa tleman should wear a white tie with a dress suit at 
any large and formal entertainment, as a ball, the opera, a wedding re- 
ception, a large dinner party, etc., aud on all occasions where he wears 
a white waistcoat. He should wear a black tie at the theatre, a small 
dinner, in calling, and at home with his dinner coat. The best style of 
letter-paper for a gen to use for friendly and social purposes 

a plain glazed or ro writing-paper, with his address engraved in 
small type at the top of the first page 

“W."—The following scheme of color and furniture would be 
for your two chambers, For the larger one use wall-paper with a 
white background and design in light yellow, either a conventional 
French or a flowered pattern, The Cood-werk, mantel, and moulding 
should be whiie or _—_ baff to harmonize with the yellow. For 
draperies use white muslin sash-cartains, ranning them both the entire 
width of the window at the top, crossing them at the middle, and tying 
at the sides with a yellow ribbon bow. With these use heavier curtains 
of white and yellow cretonne, lined with pale yellow, finished with a 
ball fringe, and falling straight to the floor on either side of the win- 
dow from a on which they are hung. ae use buff 
filling with light rags; and for furniture, unless yon —_ have what 
is necessary, a brass bedstead with cretonne Lape yh bird's-eye 
maple dresaing-table, bureau, etc., with ———- of lounge, window- 
seats, and other furniture of the cretonn the bedspreads, sofa 
pillows, and small furnishings of white and yellow. For the smaller 
room, have a wall-paper with a white background and design in china 
or dull bine, with a flowered pattern. All the wood-work, etc., 
should be white, and sash-cartains white muslin. The heavier 
cartains should blue denim embroidered at the de- 
si with white cord; the floor should be 
with a few white fur rugs; the bedstead should be 
furniture white enamel, and all the coverings blue denim embroidered 
in white, with white finishings. This coloring makes a most charming 
room, and is very fashionable at present. e are always glad to be 
of service to our readers, and cheerfully furnish any information in 
this column gratia, but do not reply by mail. 

Ienonamus.—In the case you write of it is proper for you to leave 
cards and ask for Mrs. Smith when you call on her daughter, the bride, 
as the wedding t is were sent in Mrs, Smith's name, 
and the bride resides with her. It is not necessary for you to ask or 
leave cards for Mrs. Smith’s other danghters. 

Los Aner_es.—A married woman, when calling on a widow or a girl 
whose parents she is not acquainted with, should leave one of her hus- 
band’s cards with her own. It is p r to send an answer at once for 
any invitation to a dinner, luncheon, breakfast, supper, etc., where it is 
important that the exact number of guests who will be present should 
be known as soon as possible. For other functions it is not necessai 
to reply to the invitations unless an answer is requested. A small 
plain stud of gold or white enamel is always in good taste for a gentle- 
man to wear with a suit. Jewelled studs may be worn, but are 
not as good form as the plain ones. Besides the collar stud two others 
are worn in a drese-sult shirt. For} and formal entertainments, a 

entieman should wear a white tie; for the theatre, small dinners, with 
fis dinner coat, etc., he wears a black satin tie. 

At Home.—It is not n for the bride to acknowledge in any 
way the cards sent on her “At Home” day A friends who live too far 
away for her to exchange calls with them. heir cards are a proper 
acknowledgment of her wedding announcement and reception cards, 
and no further exchange of p board is obligatory. 

Hicxory.—In the room you describe use white enamel furniture,, 
the set consisting of a set of drawers, a dressing-table, a desk, and a 
wash-stand, nnless this is made of wood cove with white muslin, 
which would be pretty in such achamber. The lounge and chairs 
should be of wicker painted white, and the covering of blue and white 
cretoune, the sash-curtains of white muslin, the inside curtains of cre- 
tonne, and the floor covered with blue denim, with white fur rage. The 
sofa cushions and all small furnishings should be biue. In chambers 
intended for the use of small girls, where the wood-work is white, 
painted white furniture is always the prettiest thing; but any light 
wood may be used, as ash, bird’s-eye maple, light vak, etc., or ma- 
hogany in the old-fashioned shapes is used in such rooms. Any good 
cabinet-maker can give re a preparation for polishing hard-wood 
floors, and this is apt to better than the preparations sold at the 
shops. The floors should be oiled with this once a week, when they 
should be well rubbed with a soft cloth; on the other days they should 
be carefully dusted with adry cloth. Never use water or a damp cloth 
Cee Pe Th invitation f rty of le from fift 

iss P.—The invitation for a pa of young people een 
to twenty years old should be written on the first of a sheet 
of small note-paper, which may be plain or decorated with an appro- 
priate device, in the following form: 


Miss Anabelle Murray 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Johnson's 
company on Tuesday evenin 
January the _— at nine o'clock. 
(Address. ) 


= 








The best kind of entertainment for such a gathering is games and 
dancing, and you can readily think of games which will be amusing to 
all, as charades, twenty qnestions, etc. For choosing partners the 
prettiest way is to have two baskets, one filled with bonquets of sim- 
»le flowers for the girls, and the other of boutonniéres to match the 
onquets for the young men. The flowers are chosen by chance, and 
those who happen to choose the eame kind dance together. Another 
way is to provide two sets of cards, which should be appropriately and 
prettily decorated. On each card of one set write the first half of 
any quotation which is suitable for the occasion; on the other set 
write the last half of the same quotations, which, of course, are differ- 
ent on each card. The girls chooee the cards with the first part of the 
notation, and the young men those with the last part, and the tw: 
p nn together whose cards make the completed quotation. This wi 
cause much fan and merriment. For refreshments serve a, 
Oo! 


is a for you 
to retarn calls then, aa it is well uaderetood by «il your friends and 


aftor them. 

J. A. C.—It is customary for people to remain in mourning and ont of 
society for at jeast a year after the death of a parent; and formal calls 
should certainly not be returned nntil after that time, although on more 
intimate friends calls can he made within a few months after the be- 
reavement. Cards should always be left when calling on people who 
are in mourning, whether they see the visitor or not. It is not neces- 
sary for people who are in mourning to make an after-call for any in- 
vitation, but they should send cards within two weeks after the enter 
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cards for each lady receiving on 
ts for invitations to balla, etc., 
in the same form as the jnvita- 
t bee who are unable to attend the festivity on ac- 
mourning. Cards and enve' with a black border, 

of the border varying according to the d of mourning, 
at ears with the name of the husband and wile 
Mr. and Mrs, Powers,” is seldom used at present. When 
is in mourning and her husband is not, her alone have a 
border; if he is in mourning he of course uses mourning-cards. 
a doctor's wife in writing it is pr to write “ Mrs. 
ames Brown,” not “ Mrs. Doctor Brown.” A book on etiquette 
by Harper & 
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they want from the menu, and, if necessary, the host or 
hostess of the occasion may pay the bill before leaving the dining- 
- ° ay SS eee bill should not be paid until the guests 
ave depart 
Ninereew Yeans’ Scvesoriven.—At a very quiet home wedding the 
not wear the customary wedding-veil if she prefer not to 
do so. After such a wedding announcement cards are sent to all the 
relatives and friends of the le and groom, including those who were 
P t at the y. It is customar:, proper to have the 
wedding-cake put up in small boxes, tied with narrow white satin 
ribbon, and handed to ogy mo as they leave the house. 
Kartugnive.—Wedding invitations may be sent ray A to the 
to the heads of the 


various mem of the same family, or enclosed 
outside envelope, with the direction addressed 
, the names only being written on the inside envel 5 
wedding invitation sent to a young woman who is a stranger herself, 
to a young man who js a friend of the bride, may be en- 


but en; 
closed with the invitation to her fanedé, if her address is not kuown to 
the bride; otherwise 





Constant Reapes.—For the trip you prapsse to take a \ tailor- 
made suit of dark aray or bive serge will be uired, th g of a 
skirt and jacket which can be worn with thick and thin wais\s, and 


mavy changes that little else is necessary for a month’s trip; bu’ as 
the climate will be 


several soft p' 
small ove for the neck and head, I, and veils, 

Mus. F. B. V. W.—For French chestnut sandwiches make a purée 
of the chestnuts and spread between delicate slices of buttered bread. 
To make the purée, prick the nuts, and boil them from three-quarters 
of an hour to an hour, according to size, then peel and mash through 
a fine colander or to-masher. If preferred, sweeten and flavor 
bef slightly with powdered sugar and vanilla. 

B. G.—It may be that absorption of fat caused the appearance of 
the wrinkle, but with the added tone of the skin brought about by the 
treatment it will probably disappear again. 

W. M. B.—You will find a 80-inch skirt pattern on the pattern sheet 
pang Lp a _ rd can es of Po gensne ne. by 
simply ga aw on both edges of the gores, especially 
the front and sides. 

Pave or Race —You will find deiailed instructions as to the re- 


lows, a 


the one being the 
rench term is ap- 
use feminine fashions are French. But 
we & f the “lapel” of a man’s coat or vest, since the standard of 
men's fashions is set in England. You will find “revers” in any 
French dictionary. 

Isaput.—Your query is not one which can be answered in this col- 
umu, where we make it a rule not to mention names and addresses. 

L. C.—When a bride is married at noon quietly at home in a street 
costume she should wear a hat or bonnet to match her dress. With 
the costume that you describe, a brown velvet hat, with a little light 
color, as blue or pink, introduced in the trimming, would be preity 
and e pey es The menu for breakfast for a small wedding 
may be as follows: Bouillon; creamed oysters or lobster Newburgh ; 
chicken croquettes, with salad—sandwiches should be served wiih 
these courses—ices, and cake. The beverages can be lemonade or 

unch and coffee. e wedding-cake may be cut and put into small 

oe laced whole on the table. 

W. M. F.—A person cannot be compelled to and need not vote in 
any meeting or society if he prefer not todo so. He will be counted 
as present, although he does not answer to the roll-call, according to 
the Pon law, which may be found stated in Thomas B. Reed’s 
Parliamentary Rules. A blank is not counted as a negative vo 

Mus. E.—Get a black velvet ca) 
lamb or chinchilla far. 
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te. 
with a high collar of either baby- 
Have a light-colored satin lining. 
. D. 8 —Young women of twenty one or two years wear black 
skirts of gros in, peau de soie, or of broadcloth with fancy waists. 
They also wear colored skirts of the same materials. 

a. t the inexpensive China or India silk, white, pink, or 
blue, for a little girl's dress, and trim with velvet paffed sleeves, stuck, 
and belt of a contrasting color. A page of designs for children's 
dresses was given in a recent number of the Bazar. 

8. E. 8.—Make roe cream-colored silk and wool evening dress with 
a high neck, hooked in the back, full on a fitted lining, with three 
rows of white lace insertion down front and back, and a stock-cullar 
and belt of velvet, amethyst, yellow, green, or rose, as you choose. 
Have puffed elbow sleeves and a plain —s skirt. The cream chif- 
fon vest, or one of white satin, will be suitable with a black lace dress. 
Get some light Persian silk for a vest with green velvet revers for the 
green wool gown. 

Evanortine.—Use white lace for trimming a silk waist. For a 
theatre-bag to carry a fan or opera-glass, get very wide ribbon, either 
satin of a color kindred to your wrap, or else with Dresden or chiné 
flowers. Sew the edges ether, double the ends at the top, and 
make a casing for ribbon strings to draw it together and pass over the 


arm. 

“Nzx.”—Make your pretty China silk in a short fall Louis Seize 
coat, with fitted back that is made full below the waist by fan-pleats 
laid in the seams of the side forms. It should be only five or six 
inches below the waist, and lined with a pretty plain or satin. 
The front is longer, iu points, open in jacket shape on a blouse-vest 
of white satin, and has revers of white satin, both vest and revers 
trimmed with the stylish appliqué lace. A stock of white sativ, with 
lace bow at back. Have puffed sleeves to the elbow, or else long 
yee with white satin cuff. We have not the pattern you 

esire. 

Constant Reaper.—White Brussels net, chiffon, or mousseline de 
soie will look well over your pink satin skirt if it is not too much 
soiled ; if it is, use black mousseline instead. Don't alter the cut of 
the satin skirt, but have your new skirt made with a box-pleated 
front breadth, and eight narrow gores, each gathered in a little cluster 
at the a. Such skirts are six or seven yards wide. ake a pocket 
for a litt _ to carry her handkerchief in, or elee teach her to stick 

it as ladies do. 

Mos.y.—Your wool material is rather sleazy, and will be more dur- 
leated waist than in a coat with many seams. Make it 
slightly pointed back and front, plain at the shoulders, with four meet- 
ing pleats at the belt, over a fitted lining. Trim it with either green or 
blue velvet, as best becomes you, in revers, stock, and belt. 

Evwa.—Use the black satin for the front and back of a short coat- 
waist opening on a vest of white satin with satin revers, and have 
puffed sleeves of black net tucked, or else of velvet. Put a shirred 
puff with a ruffle at and bottom of white chiffon around the neck 
of your pink waist, draw inch-wide pink satin ribbon through the 
puit, bringing it out on the left shoulder in loops and long ende. 

B, J. K.—At a noon church wedding the bridemaid’s head should be 
covered with either a hat or a short veil Her gown should not be 
low in the neck. The bride’s mother wears a bonnet at noon in 
church. Evening weddings occasionally take place in church; the 
ceremony at eight o'clock, and the supper later. At these either even- 
ing or calling gowns are worn. The groom supplies the ushers’ bou- 
tonniéres 24 well as souvenirs, Your silk will ivok well with # coat- 
basque of velvet or cloth of a sircilar shade. Have vest and revers of 
white satin embro or braiccd with gilt. 


Sunscniper.—Almost any kind of glue wili answer your Rarpoee, it 
use it very hot and not too thick, The leaves can on, 
y means of tiny slips of court-plaster, or of white paper 
acroas the stews, 
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pretty stuff, and they are at once transformed into furniture. By 
those who can paint they may be decorated after the manner of old 
Florentine and Venetian wedding - chests, with medieval figures 
against a background of gold, and so become in themselves objects of 
great interest. 

Everything can go into these—new and old things for extra oeca- 
sions, things on which you are work- 
ing, things you would have to throw 
away or pack in inaccessible places, 
in trunks in the cellar perhaps. 

These boxes are strongly urged 
upon those who live in apartments. 
Ouly those who do live in this way 
realize the difficulty in maintaining 
an air of order and neatuess in them. 
There is never any place, as they 
know, for the bundle that is to go 
out in the morving, or the other 
bundle that has come too late to be 
opened that night, or for the work 
on which you have been sewing all 
day. For every tiny closet in the 
place is filled to its utmost, every 





Fig. 1.—Bopice or Brack Net ann Ye.ttow Vetver.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No, XIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


TWO SMALL SUGGESTIONS. 

N' YTHING would have been considered more absurd a 
A neration or two ago than an argument in favor of 
store-rooms For store-rooms were once not only the 
pride and delight of every good housekeeper, but essential 
features of every home 

In the country some may still exist, but certainly here 
in New York they have almost entirely disappeared. They 
are never found in apartments. Many of the best rooms 
in New York flats are not as large as the ordinary old- 





Front or Eventna Gown Fie. 6, on 
DovusLe Pace 


fashioned store-room. A tenant consid 
ers herself happy if she can dispose of a 
trunk so that no one can see it, or if she is 
able to get her winter clothes out of the 
way after they are tied up for the sum 
mer And it is this having no place in 
which to put the things not in immediate 
use which leads to the great waste in 


apartment life. The temptation is to 
give everything away. Indeed, necessity 
compels you to. As a result, whenever 


you need any article, even something to 
patch with, you must send out and buy 
it. You seldom have so much asa bit 
of old soft linen for bruises and burns. 

Any place large enough for extra pro 
visions to be stored—for the jellies an 
spices and all the good things of our 
grandmothers’—need never be looked for 
in the apartments of our day. The ne- 
cessity for them is not great. There are 
too many grocers on the corners. But 
in every apartment, however small, there 
is always room for three extra shelves if 
one determines to have them. And these 
the housekeeper should insist on, and 
keep religiously for herself —for her extra 
soaps, her odd tumblers of jelly; for the 
small empty bottle in which she would 
put a little liniment for a neighbor when 
an emergency arises and a new bottle 
would have to be sent out for. To one 
who has not lived in an apartment these 
three extra shelves seem a ridiculously 
trivial solution to an annoying problem ; 
but to one who has, they represent not 
only a luxury, but a means to an econ- 
omy impossible without them. They 
must, however, Se kept for the use for 
which they were designed. 

Of more value even than these shelves 
are the boxes, wooden boxes on casters, 


fitted if necessary with lock and key, 
aud made to go before the windows, 
They take up no room that is other- 
wise used. “hey can easily be drawn 
in and out by reason of the casters, 
and can always be carried away 
when one moves. A cushion on top 
of them, and they are window-seats. 
Painted to match the wood-work of 
the room, and they become part of 
its original design. Covered witha 


VeLvet GOWN TRIMMED wiTH ERMINE. 
For pattern and description see No. VIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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EventnG CAPE AND BONNET. 
For pattern and description sce No. V. on patteru-shect Supplement. 


bureau drawer is packed, every table 
crowded. 

The writer struggled for years with 
the problems of these every-day accu- 
mulations end the every-day waste of 
apartment life, and solved them finally, 
as far as they could be solved in a flat, 
with three extra shelves and some win- 
dow-boxes. 

Besides these boxes for the windows, 
many people use others, made also with 
casters and keys, and a lining of paper 
or linen, to be pushed under the bed, as 
the little old trundle-bed8 of other days 
were pushed. One box can hold even- 
ing dresses that would otherwise 
crushed, and one can hold the best trou- 
sers and coat of the good man of the 
house, and both are thereby kept in bet- 
ter condition than would be possible in 
already overcrowded closets. By a lit- 
tle thought and ingenuity the boxes can 
be adapted to individual needs, and will 
prove a source of comfort that only 
those who have experience of cramped 
quarters can understand. 





Back or Eventne Gown Fe. 7, 
on DovusLe Pace. 
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ANOTHER YEAR ‘MOST GONE, 


Drawn BY A. S. DaaGey. 





THE CHILDREN’S BREAKFAST. 


| 


nature 
ther 


URING the winter months the children’s 
breakfast should be rather different in 
from what it was in the warm wea- 
Then fruits and bread and milk in 


abundance may have been sufficient for the 
morning repast Now, when the intense 
cold makes the little ones, even in heated 


houses, begin the day in a shivering condi 





tion, something more warming is needed 
Oatmeal (or if, as is sometimes the case, this 
proves indigestible, cracked wheat, or rice | 


and milk) should come first. This may be 
followed by a bit of tender steak, a chop, or 
soft - boiled or poached egg. Hot toast, 
lightly buttered, or milk toast, accompanies 
this. If the morning is very cold, and the 
children seem chilly, jet them have a cup of 
weak cocoa made of one part of boiling wa 
ter and three parts of sabiod milk. A small 


a 


teaspoonful of cocoa disso) ved in the boiling 


water will be sufficient for each cup. ‘Cam 
bric tea "—#. ¢., milk slightly sweetened, and 
made warm by the addition of a little boil- 
ing water—is a much appreciated variation 
from the usual cold milk when the 
mometer is at zero, As during this season 


the system is apt to become sluggish, it is an | 


excellent plan to give the little ones a juicy 
orange at the end of breakfast. While older 
people prefer this fruit as a first course, the 
acid taken into an empty stomach is not al- 
ways of benefit to the more delicate diges- 
tive apparatus of a young child. 


Wares Baxes & Co., Liurren, Dononreren, Mase., 
the well-known manufacturers of Breakfast Cocoa and 
other Cocoa and Chocolate preparations, have an ex- 
traordinary collection of medals and diplomas awarded 
at the great international and other exhibitions in 
Europe and America. The house bas had uninter- 
rupted prosperity for nearly a century and a quarter, 
and is now not only the oldest bat the largest estab- 
Nehment of the kind on this continent. The high de- 
gree of perfection which the Company has attained in 
its manafactured products is the result of long expe- 
rience combined with an intelligent use of the new 
forces which are constantly being introduced to in- 
crease the power and improve the quality of produc- 
tion, and cheapen the cost to the cousumer, 


The fall strength and the exquisite natural flavor of i 
the raw material are preserved unimpaired in all of 


Waren Baxer & Company's preparations; so that 
their products may troly be said to form the standard 
for purity and exc ellence 

In view of the many imitations of the name, labels, 
and wrappers on their goods, consumers should ask 
for and be sure that they get the geuuine articles made 
at DonoussTer, Mass.—( Ade.) 


MKS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been ueed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It aoothes the child, sofens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and je the best remedy for 
diarrhean, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
ie prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for, 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet ac- 
cessible to all whe will send address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, N. Y. City.—{Ad».] 
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The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrenk and 
Fast Color 










and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
‘this Braid from your dealer, 


piece of any color 
Manufactured by 
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Containing a large percen of 

rest glycerine—undeniably the most 
Pealthfal and healing ingredient of a 

rfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
**No. 4711” on each tablet. 


MULEENS & KROPFF, B Y., U. S. Agents. 
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Stern BroS 


are showing in their 
Men’s 
Furnishing 
Dept’s 
an importation of 
French 
De Joinville Scarfs 


in entirely new designs and colors 


A complete assortment of 


Evening Neckwear 
And in addition 


Silk Night Shirts, 
Pajamas, Braces, 
Dress Shirts, 
Gloves, Umbrellas 
and Canes 
at 


Popular Prices. 


West 23d St. 





Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 












Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 


The Only 









odorless, healthful, harmless, 
and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 





soothing, healing antiseptic 








for scalding, chafing, and all 


a New 
eee 

Remedy skin irritations of Infants or 

Adults. 


Infinitely Superior to Talcum Preparations. 
Shields and powder at all notion counters. All d 
hosp the powder. 
mailed for She. 


NEW hesong SUELD co., 





ruggists / 
Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 


peade 


Re; 


166 Greene St., 


A. Teme — Readers of Harfer’s 


Bazar will please mention the paper when answer 





ing advertisements contained therein. 








Why 


No substitute will do—this has been proven. 


Styles 10/4, 14/4, 10/5, 20/5. 


Samples upon application. 


Says, in Christmas number Ladies’ Home Journal, 
latest skirt: 
lining from ten to fifteen inches deep all around 





facing of the goods as they roundly flare.” 


do some dresses look floppy ? — Because 
Hair 
Cloth 


they are not lined with..... 
The only stiff, elastic and resilient interlining made. 


We make the best and the most in the wide world. 
Standard Herringbone Weaves for Heavy Skirts— 
Plain. or French Weaves for Skirts and Sleeves— 

Styles 84/3, 98/3, 146/3, 170/3, 184/4, 206/4. 


If unable to get ours of your jobber — write us. 
If unable to get ours of your dealer — write us. 


Miss Emma M. Hooper 


“The flare effect, however, 8 a Nei 
ae basque backs also require a stiff intertining and 


about the 








~~~ CHARLES E. PERVEAR, AGENT, 








An important 
trifle — The 
DeLONG Patent 
Hook and Eye 
and trifles make 
perfection. 


hump? 


hardson 
‘Long Bros., 
iladelphia. 
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Mm Perfect Complexion 


Assured by Using 


“CH ARM ANT 99 Turkish Wonder 


Balm and Soap. 
Absolute 


less. o- steed to 
remove sities pimples, black- 
heads, or money rcfunded 
Used for A - 9 in Turkey anci thre ough. 
out the continent. Will check irritation 
eczema ef once. It renders the 
skin smooth and velvety = ~¥ a 
) ” 


complexion 
2, 
G1. Sent free by mail. Should be 
used ether for best resulis. Re- 
mit by Postal or Express Order or 
Registered Letter. Send stamp for 
_-, Importers and sole agents 
or U. 
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TURKISH BALM CO., 10 Union Square, N. ¥. 
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‘STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and i the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for 
cash or on installments a large assortment of 
nearly new STEINWAY “Geant, Upright and 

mare Pianos, all warranted like their new 

anos. Also, second-hand — of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 1éth St, 


NEW YORK. 
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A NOVEL 


or 





THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


THE RED COCKADE. 


Illustrated by R. Caton Woop- 
VILLE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


A captivating romance of the revolutionary 
days in France, told in Mr. Weyman’s most 
charming style. Love, adventure, and brilliant 
descriptive passeges keep up the interest to the 
end. —/ndependent, New York. 


A stirring tale well told, that holds the read- 
| er’s interest to the end.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Don’t you hear dem bells _ 
sringin’ ev’rywhere 
Are the 
standard 
of excel- 
lence the 
world over. 
Made in 16 dif- 

Send 


erent styles and 
am for booklet to The New 
Departure Bell Co..Bristol, Conn.,U.S.A. 











morHRBERGORNG, HARPER & BROTHERS absent (BE 





VoL. XXIX., No. 1. 


TH way to buy a skirt bind- 
ing is to look at the label. 
If it reads 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT 
BINDING 
You are safe in taking it. 
No other is “‘ just as good.”’ 


if your dealer will not supply you, we 
will, 
Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 


rials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City. 
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Tf. Are cut to insure a graceful 
appearance to all figures. If 
you are short-waisted the 
» W. B. will lengthen your 
_}C waist from 1 to 2 inches. 
One of two things— 
either perfect fit and 
satisfaction or your 
money refunded with- 
out question. We 
guarantee every pair 


Different lengths and colors 
white, drab and black. 
75c. to $5 per pair. 





—_ pperets gg Mo 
roadway, N 
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WOMEN WHO WHEEL 


should seek a light bicycle, yet one in which 
strength is not sacrificed for light weight. 

The STEARNS Model C weighs but 22 
pounds, yet is as stanch and graceful a wheel 
as one could wish for. The STEARNS Model 
D is of diamond frame pattern, built especially 
for those who use the rational costume. 

Ease of running is another attribute of the 
STEARNS which all ladies appreciate. 

Send for beautiful new catalogue. 


UPD EEHE 
WENENERENERERENERERERENERE 
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E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal, 





Your address on a postal 

will bring a sample of 
Wright's Antiseptic 
Myrrh Tooth Soap. 


and sweet breath. 

(> Heals sore gum.. Pre- 
vents decay. ge china 
box for 25c.in stamps, post- 
paid, which includesacom- 
ete edition of Webster's § 
and Guide § 


f 


























JANUARY |, 1896. HARPER’S BAZAR 


LASTING INNOVATIONS! Sane 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT ! 


aoe. ae Constable As Cc 


HICKERIC 





Oriental 
he _ Light Bearers 
Linen Sale is the name of a little book de- 


scribing our beautiful 
ot Oriental Lamps, Lan- 
terns, Candlesticks, Can- 
delabra, Globes, and 
§ Shades—the largest and 





a. now in progress. 
Registered Trade-mark. 


F U R 5. Very exceptional values are being shown in 


Persian-Lamb Jackets, Rich Seal Jackets. Cloths and Napkins, 









































Fur Capes Hemstitched and Fringed. ) finest assortment in 
Black- Marten, Persian-Lamb, Russian - Luncheon Cloths, America. 
WE UNHESITATINGLY ASSERT THAT AS Sable Capes Table Damask (by the yard), The book is hand- 
; Now Constructed they are Superior to all } H itched Bed Li : 
etiee. Hiitinn Gane emstitc aceaed somely illustrated, and 
aera Ale nae Fancy Fur Novelties. | Fine Toilet Towels, is free for the askin 
| Ermine, Fox, Chinchilla, and Iynz, in | Roller Towels and Glass Towels - &- 
Conquer all Competition. | Sashionable-shape Garments (ready hemmed). oe a aoe 
We call special — to our Grands | Pur Muffs, Boas, & Fur Trimmings | Sicsia- fide sofasilans of 25%, 334%, and so¢ 877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 
" a | have been made on a number of special lots of . 
Finest Examples of the Fur Carriage Robes. | slisble goods | LUST AUN aay Vda 
Piano Makers’ Art. | Black and Grizely Bear, Beaver, Fox, and ; a. ee ce 
aa” SEND FOR CATALOGUE Woleorine Hobos. | ers ag a M A aa GOWNS. 
‘a James [IcCutcheon & Co., I ay Santana's 
CHICKERING & SONS,9) Dy, a dovat aes 19th bt. | THE LINEN STORE,’ mee Pe f 
| oO 
79¢ TREMONT ST., BOSTON. ¢ 14 West 23d Street. $1.00 directly to the publishers ‘of by sending 
NEW YORK. } (Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel.) weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 





VOGUE, 222 Fourth _Ave. ce. New Work. York. 


What Lillian Russell Says 


ABOUT 


FIBRE CHAMOIS: 


318 West 77th Street, 
New York, Aug. 14th, 1895. 














Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth Ave. 





Gentlemen,—Kindly make up for me the gown 





I selected yesterday, using as you suggested the 
Fibre Chamois in the waist for warmth, and in the 
skirt and sleeves to give them that very stylish and 
bouffant effect. I find that the moreen petticoat 
does not give half the style that the genuine Fibre 
Chamois does, so naturally use nothing but the 
genuine goods. The imitations of this particular 


article | have found to be worse than useless. 





Truly yours, 
Signed LILLIAN RUSSELL. 





REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 
210 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, New York 


New York, August 17, 1895. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., 
Times Building, New York. 
Gentlemen,—We enclose a letter received a few days ago _ 


from Miss Lillian Russell, which we think may be of service 























to you. Yours truly, 
Copyright, 1804, by THE Pe N € Fa eae Spt ot a a Be ob i Signed REDFERN. 
5 ; END for Ca 

Harver’s Catalo 16 | [PRIESTLEY’S 7 Am idealized eae 
5 Black Henrietta & Stour, 

sheconey ee ae and - TU aS aa ’ ae ages aes 
exed, wi sent by mail to any ad- | fj name “ Priestley” k. oo 6 cundent 
dress on receipt of ten cents. Stempad on the caivedge. Trade MO pth : REMING ING 19 m8 CO sts Bros Sento, oy New York, 














AN UNWIELDY HERITAGE 
The New-Year. “ Weis, 
ME. MAN AND BRER CIGAR. 
A TALE OF WRW-TEAR'S EVE. 

Iv was New-Year's eve, and I was sitting alone in my library. My sole 
“ mpany wae a hiseing log fire, and I was happy; for, after having gone 
my accounts, I found that, after paying all my bille—aye, even in- 
idling that for my wife's Christmas present to me—I still had on hand 
al unexpended alance of four cents to carry over into the new year. 
My mind, however, was troubied; for, as I sat and reflected upon my 
many bad habits, and realiged that the time had come for the making of 


resolutions, the question of divorcing myself from one or all of them 
28 clamoring for an anewer. What one of many should it be? 
* Tobacco! L cried, “stand np before the Court and show cause why 
mm should 1 be dispossessed You have lived with me many years, 
O fvagrant wee have you paid your rent?” 





wist'T | HAD SANTA CLAUS FOR A BEAU.” 


That's a nice question to ask,” replied my Cigar, promptly. “Wha 
do your accounts aay? 

‘They «how a charge againet you of two hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars,” enld I, referring to my books. “ By jingo—think of it—two 
hundred and twenty-eight dollare gone up in smoke !” 

What are the credits 7?” queried the Cigar, scornfully curling its smoke 
as it rowe toward the celling 

* None!" said I 

“None?” roared the Cigar * What careless bookkeeping! 
mach did you get for that ode to Lady Nicotine?’ 

* Twenty-five,” said I 
be weird tale aboat the man who fell into the bottomless pit, 
to the of gravity and stopped ehort, unharmed, and 
got out by breathing in the gases of the earth until he was 


How 


“And | 
got down centre 


sfterwards 


full of them, and then held his breath while he rose up to terra firma 
ay mn like a balloon 7" 
“ “Tt got a cool hundred for that; but why should that be credited to 


you ? 
**Humph! What ashort memory you have! 
you somscunbes when you wrote that?” 
ight after the Pickering Clab Smoker.” 
‘And dow’ tyou know that it was because you ctiniiaaiees yourself 
with tobacco that night that you got the idea? That was a tobacco 
thought.” 
“ Well—now that you eay it, I believe it,” said I, “thongh it never 
occurred to me before. I'll grant the credit; but that’s only $125 alto- 
rother. You've covet two twenty-eight in cash, and my wife says you've 
spoiled one pair of portiéres—they are so saturated with smoke, They 
- were worth $50. You're short, my boy—very short.” 
‘And growing shorter, you puff eo,” ejacnlated the Cigar. “ But tell 
me: what was the valve of the rug in your wife's room that the moths 
ute 7" 
*“ Righty cold ducate 
“ And this one in your library that the moths never touched 7” 
* Three hun 
* Exactly 
“ Nope." 

* But, you do here 7 


" retorted the Cigar. “ Do 





Yeu: : 


And do you smoke in your wife's room ? 


a The » draw your own conclusion. Tobacco ashes, my dear boy, have 
suved thie rag—and yet you give me up on the score that I don’t pay 
rent!” 

I reflected, and as I did #0, one of my cherished Beer-Bottles entered 
the room and whispered to my Cigar I tried to hear, but could not. 

After a moment, however, the Cigar resumed : 

*1 don't know, thoagh, Mr. Man, but what you are right. 
Resolve to do without me— goabead. I'm resigned.” 

1 was loath to do it, bat I said, all right, I would 

“Good,” sald he. “ Now stop your puffing, and let me go out. Good- 

Your old friend Tobacco will trouble you no more.” 

eye grew wet with tears 

jood-by,” I sald ; “ but before you go, tell me what old Beer sald to 
you.” 
” “ Certainly,” replied the Cigar 
and forever, if possible.” 

“Bat why ?” I cried 
j “ Because,” retarned 


Give me up. 






“ He advised me to let you give me up, 


the Cigar, with a chuckle, “he said you 








I pon't sxe now I'm TO HANPLE THOSE THINGS.” 


fare him up on January ist 
ast year, but that on Janna 
Tth you welcomed him bac 
again with a brass band. I'm 
going to engage the band.” 

Aw’ I lit another cigar and 
resolved to give up nothing— 
largely to save the expense of 
the brass band. 

Gaston V. Deaxe. 


——_~. 


“Are you going to the war, 
Darley ? 

“No; I'd like to, but I haven't 
time to go to headquarters and 
find out where it’s going to be 
fought. It wouldn't be any fan 
to buy a ticket to Venezuela, 
nud discover that the darn thing 
was to be fought at Seuthamp- 
ton.” 


—_—_—_—»——— 
Gourer. “ Here, steward, this 
change isn't right.” 
Srewanp. “I think it is, sir. 
Five Scotch and sodas.” 
Gouree. “But 1 only had 
one.” 


Srewarp. “ Oh! I understand 
that, sir, But you will have the 
others before you go. All the 
members do, sir.” 

a 


“Papa,” said Bobbie, point- 
ing to the iron dog that stood on the lawn, “ does dogs like that ever 
bite?” 

“ No.” said his father: “ but that one barked once.” 

“ Really 7” cried Bobbie. 

* Yea,” said his father. 
my shine,” 


*“ I stambled over him one night, and he barked 
_—-—>_ 


Bostontan. “It is a fortanate thing for the English langage that these 
distressing accidents ov the trolley roads occur in Brooklyn and Phila 
delphia, where the reporters have ample time to write, instead of in your 
city. 

New-Youxen. “ Why ?” 

Bostontan. “* ad. A your reporters would refer to the victims as 
having been trolleycuted.’ 

——— 


“What is the most convenient and economical way to travel in Amer- 
ica?” inquired the visiting Englishman. 
“On a pass,” replied Trotter, dryly. 


eee 
Tommy. “I think mamma is an awful gossip.” 
Eruc.. “ Oh, Tommy! ! how can you say such a thing ?” 
Tommy. “ Well, she Is; everything I do she immediately goes and tells 
papa. I hate cossip.’ 


> 


** Please look here a moment, Miss Grogan,” said the gentleman whose 
mission in life was to hourly entertain the admiring pablic by disloca- 
ting his neck 

“ Phwat is ut, Mr 
pleasantly. 

“Is my head on straight ? 

——— 


Smith ?” returned the beautiful Circassian Princess, 


“It is too bad that New-Year's calling has gone out,” said Wilkins, 
‘Why, I used to make calls in the old daya, and in the course of a morn- 
ing would eat enough cake and salad to make another week's vacation 
not only reasonable, but a positive necessity.” 


Duseveren Tuavercer (on the L.). “This road ought to ron cattle 
trains.” 
Guann. “Yes, sir. They ought. Bat you can't blame us servants, sir, 


because you don't get proper acc ommodations, sir. 

“ Farewell!” 

With a gesture that bordered on contempt, the handsome and broad- 
shouldered young man rose hastily from the chair, where he had flung 
himself but a moment before, and started toward the door. Turning 
on the threshold, he faced the almost speechless girl who had just told 
him, with an air of apparent indifference, that she could pot consent to 
become his wife 

* Farewell!” he repeated, in a somewhat lower tone. “ Little did I 
dream, when I thought I discovered the evidences of your dawning love, 
that 1 was being deceived. Little did I think that the time would come 
when any woman, having led me to believe in unmistakable ways that 
she loved me, that I had but to ask her consent—little did I dream, I 
say, that she would carelessly refuse me, as easily, forsooth, as if she 
were casting away some worthless flower that had faded and lost its 
fragrance. And yet this is what you have done to me. Having led me 
on by every means in your power mntil I became madly in love with 
you, then it was that you waited for me to ask for your hand to cast 
me off, But I will say no m I 

* You are not re ally going ? 

While he had been speaking, the discarded youth, so intent on his 
own case, had not noticed the sudden pallor that had crept over the face 
of the girl whom he was addressing, and it was now only by the tone 
of anguish m her words that he became aware of the change in her 


manuer. 

“ Ahi” Like a 
eat with her prey, you would prolong my suffering. I am go- 
ing; yes, and forever. Farewell !" 

But even as he spoke, his terrified companion sprang forward and threw 
her arms about his neck in a passionate outburst of grief and love. 
“No, no,” she cried. *‘ Come back to me, dearest. I did not mean it. It 
ie all a horrible mistake.” 

“A mistake?” he murmured, turning around wonderingly. 
mean to eay that, after all, you really love me ?” 

“ Certainly, darling,” she replied, nestling close to him ; “ but I thought, 
of course, that you would propose a second time.” 





he exclaimed, bitterly, “you wish to play with me. 
But no! 


“Do you 


————— 


*“T tell you, Binks, tennis is a great game.” 
“ Really, Jones, you should be more careful in your English. Tennis 
was a great game.” 


NEW-YEAR'S on Ls. 


"Tis said, by some at any 

That New-Year's calls oe a of date. 
I wish, alas, that 1 could view 

This statement broad as strictly true! 


For my ex » at least, 

Is that their vogue has much increased. 
And though I grant the custom palls, 
I've no surcease of New-Year's culls. 


The landiord calla for three months’ rent— 
Time surely ne'er so quickly went. 

The grocer calle—why must we eat? 

The butcher calle, and I'm his meat! 


My tailor calis for what | owe 

For clothes I've worn ont long oes. 
Jane's modiste caiis on me to pa 

For gowns she bought the other "aay. 


Jack's haberdasher callie fer dollars 
For shirts attached to coffs and collars. 
The plumber calls—it makes me ill 

To contemplate his awful bill. 


The baker cijis—but why proceed ? 
Not one does Fashion's dictates heed. 
But till they do, it seems to me, 
They'll not get in society. 


—_———_— 


A literary person was invited to attend a Christmas dinner, and re- 
gretted becanse he had just received an order for a Fourth-of-July poem 
which had to be written before January let. 


H. G. Paurr, 


—_—_—_—>——— 

The great difference between chess and golf seems to be that in chess 
it is very easy by a false move to yet into a hole, but in golf it’s the 
hardest thing in the world to get there. 








AN AFPTER-CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 
“I wres now I BAD ASKED FOR A REAL LIVE uORSE.” 


THE POET'S EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 
The proceeds of my Sonnet “‘ Mystery" 
Paid ap my bills for eugar and for tea. 


My dozen lines on “ Faith, and Life and Soul,” 
Provided me with all my winter's coal. 


The verse entitled *“‘"Neath the Social Ban ” 
Bailed out of jail our much-loved hired man. 


My famous quatrain on “The World's Rebuffs” 
Squared her who frays my collars and my cuffs. 


A dozen couplets, juvenile, on Cats, 
Have kept my darling wife in g!oves and hats. 


My prose-verse, Addisonian, on “* Chance ” 
Has bought my boy a pair of “ailor pants.” 


My Epic fragment on the Aged Rocks 
1 spent upon some needed woollen socks. 


And now the Novelette I did last eummer, 
If I can sell, I'l) squander on the plumber. 





TAKEN IN. 
The Turkey. “* Kinw 91m, OAN YOU DIRECT US TO SOME PLAOK WHERE THEY WOULD TAKE US IN FoR THs MIGHT? WE HAVE LosT OUR 


The Wolf. ** Centramy, Lapies. 
NEAR AT HAND, BE GOOD ENOUGH TO BRING IT ALONG.” 


I WILL RIGHT GLADLY 6HOW YOU THE WAY; AND IF YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE ANY ORANBERRY S408 














SUPPLEMENT 


BY WHAT RIGHT? 


E hear much of the divine right of kings, 

_but it remains to be proved by what 
right, far from divine, some people make 
speeches to which others dare not give utter- 
ance? By what right does your neighbor 
criticise the nanagement of your house, your 
family, and even of yourself, when you 
never think of interfering with her affairs? 
Why should she tell you that your dress is 
too short, your hat unbecoming, your hair 
roughened by the wind, when you keep 
thoughts uncomplimentary to her personal 
appearance to yourself? Why should she be 
allowed to give vent, unchallenged, to cen 
sure and impertinence, one-fifth of which, if 
uttered by yourself, would condemn you in 
the eyes of all your acquaintances as unman- 
nerly and underbred? And if your officious 
friend believes she has the right to say what 
she pleases, who gives it to her? Certainly 
not her long-suffering victim, who writhes 
under the sharp lash of the privileged tongue. 
Whatsoever right the disagreeably outspo- 
ken woman has, and by whomsoever it has 
been bestowed, it is time that a Society for 
the Protection of Long-suffering Humanity 
deprived her of the *‘ right,” which is nothing 
less than a ‘‘ wrong.” 


THIMBLES. 

j ig modern girl is not supposed to take 
much interest in sewing, unless at sew- 
ing-classes, and yet a thimble, which is cer 
tainly useful for nothing else but sewing, is 

indispensable to every woman’s happiness. 
One hundred and twenty-five dollars does 
seem a good deal of money, even in these 
days of luxury, and yet that is the’price paid 
for some most elaborate specimens of the 
jeweller's art 


so 
Turquoises are favorite stones for thimble 
but pearls and diamonds are also used. Of 
course very costly jewels are impossible, for 
there is very little room to put them in, as 


(Continued on page 20.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





99%o PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost 
more than the Ivory, not because 
the soap itself is any better, but 
by reason of the expensive wrap- 
pings, boxes, and perfume. Then 
the profit on toilet soaps is much 
greater. 


THe Procren & Gamat Co Ont 


‘WALTER BAKER & C0,, UME 


Established Dorchester, seen, 


Breakfast Cocoa 














Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
; DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark a 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
> ee 


Of course these are jewels | 
and precious stones, and the foundation is | 
of gold, so that, after all, perhaps the sum | 
asked is not excessive, but it certainly seems | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
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Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S, Gov't Report. 


RO Al rece 


a PURE 





ewer rae ™ 
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After The Play 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from 


So. 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of* salt, 
matter of a moment. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


It’s the 








MARIAN 


(MARIANI WINE) 


THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 
« Monsieur [lariani, your precious 


wine has completely reformed my 
constitution, you should certainly 
offer some to the French Govern- 


7 Henri Rochefort. 


At Daveorrs & Fawcy Grocers. Avorp Svceerrrvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 
MARIANI & CO. 


| Panis: 4! Boulevard Haussmann. b2 


ext 15th St., New Yorx. 
Lonpon ; 239 Oxford Street. 








Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


| H &C° 
“Ranc® 


Oo W hite China. 


Qo gviland, Co 


Limoges * 


On Decorated China 


POND’S 





Universally used and recom- 
mended for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Colds, Catarrh, Sore Throat, all 
Pain, Piles and Inflammations. 





Genuine fn our bottles 
only, buff wrappers. S¢e our 
name, Pond’s Extract Co. 
New York and London. 
' 
é BILLER LR ROS A A CET 
17 











| THE PRIZE 


| BABY 
OF 







CITY 


By the 
CUTICURA 
ECZEMA REMEDIES 


Our baby was bacly afflicted with Eczema. Her 
head, arms, neck, on limbs were raw and bleed- 
ing when weconciuded to try CuTicurnaA REMEDIES. 
We began — Cu — URA (ointment) and CuTI- 
CURA Soap, and pat application we could 
| seeachange. After we had used them one week 
some of the sores had healed entirely, and ceased 
tospread. In less than a month, she was free from 

es and blemishes, and to-day’ has as lovely skin 
asany child. She was shown at the Grange Fair, 
and took a premium as the soon jest ay, 
Mr. & Mrs. PARK, 1609 Belleview Ave. 


Ci 
Sold everywhere, Port. iveses Seqoase Cans Goan gt. 5 


‘e shall offer for 
the next few weeks 
some choice bergains in 
Suite and Cloaks in order 
to close out our entire 
ee “ic argh ry f hich we bad b 
al ued a Bargain List the ite which we on show 
api they this cota oat would like to send it to 
you. Every lady should take advantage of this sale. 
M - Suits reduced to $8 and $9, have 
been $18, $20. and $25. Cloth Dresses, trimmed 
with ern and velvet’ and $5. i ky ead ot Somes 


y$ 
| Bio Jaunty anty dechets fn eae Eine 
illas, Kerseys, etc ay to $8 Prony been $:2 to 
y rms Skirts $6, ha been $12 ant Tt Pur 
Capes $6 and $8, heve book $10, $12 and $18 
Write to-day for our Catalogue and Bargain List. We will mail 
them to you, er with a full line of sam of our Suitings, 
Cloakings, Plushes and Furs to select from, if you will mention 
Tux Bazar. Don’t delay; these bargains cannot last long 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
1s2 and 154 West agrd St., New York. 


A Pie Family 


No. 4 
(The Pather.) 









No. 4—Families made huypy by 


Atmore’s Mince Meat 
ENGLISH Plum Pudding 


Prepared with the most ‘uaaing 
care from the choicest materials. If 
you want pure goods, free from 
adulteration and chemicals, 


Ask Your Grocer for 


ATMORE’S 
















LEADING 
POINTS 


ABOUT THE 


FAMOUS. 














AROMA, 
FLAVOR, 
PURITY, 


STRENGTH 


“TWO CUPS IN ONE’ 





 BREAKFAST-— SUPPER. 


Er? S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





HARPERS :AZA 
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SL Khe 


EVENING TOII 


Fig. 1.—Gowy 1x Louis XVI. Styie Fig. 2.—Wnitr Créron Gown For Fig. 3.—Vetver Gown wira Beap ‘Fig. 4.—Brocapep Satmy Gown TRIMMED ‘Fig. 5.—Waarre Moussenr 
ror Mrpp.e-acep Lapy Youne Lapy. EMBROIDERY with Roses. Gown. 


For description see pattern-eheet Supplement For description see pattern-sheet For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No, X. on pattern- For pattern and description se 
supplement 


Supplement. sheet Supplement. on pattern-sheet Supplen 





PERS BAZAR 





ING TOILETTES. 


iTE MousseLINE DE Sore 
Gown. 


and description see No, VII. 
ern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 6.—CuIn&-FIGuRED SILK SKIRT WITH 
Vetvet Bopice.—[For Front, see Page 12.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppiement. 
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Fig. 7.—Warre Satin Gown with FeatoHer ‘Fig. 8. —Wrrre Satin Gown witH 
Trumuine.—[{For Back, see Page 12. | Perstan VELVET Bopice. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No, LX 
on pattern-sheet Sapplement 





Fig. 9.—Morré Sxrrt AND VELVET 
Bopicer. 


For pattern and description see No, TT. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement 





Continued from pare 
the sides and top of the thimble are only for 
use Enamel-work in blue or gold is exceed 
ingly pretty on thimbles, and mottoes in 
Troost tainty lettering ire often to be seen 
The fact that the mottoes bear little refer 


ject seems to have little 


ence wo tive 
weight Toujours a vous” is the favorite 
inscription, and it is certainly ambiguous 
evough to suit all occasions 

Even those peopl who like to joke at sen 
timent fail to laugh at the old gold thimbles 
of their grandmothers’'—the metal worn out 
in countless places, and all stamped with the 
sigus of use Grandfather's clock and the 
oki arm-chair have had their day, and it is 
high time that grandmother's thimble were 
immortalized in rhyme 

Now that silver is so cheap, silver thimbles 


ire possible for almost every one; and as | 


celluloid also is used for thimbles, the brass 
ones, Which brought so much suffering in 
the way of sore fingers, are rapidly passing 
out of existence 

here are one or two thimbles in this city 
of New York which are veritable heirlooms 
One, of carved ivory, yellow with age, is 
said to have belonged to Mary Quece n of 
Scots, and the proud possessor of it insists 
she can prove it really was the property of 
the Scottish Queen What stories could it 
not tell, that small piece of discolored ivory! 

In this day, when collections are the fal of 
the times, it would seem that a collection of 


thimbles would be most interesting. Fash 
ions have changed very little, but the shapes 
are by no means identical, and what are 


known as tailors’ thimbles, and have no tops, 
were at one time made of gold or silver, and | 
even studded with jewels Tiny pearis on 
gold thimbles is a favorite fashion, albeit a 
very perishable one, for such small stones 
can never be set suffic eutly dee p to make 
them quite secure; besides, pearls and tur 
quoise become discolored very quickly when 
in constant use 


lvory thimbles have not been in fashion 


tor many generations, and those which are 
now shown as heirlooms are exceedingly 
clumsy, and do not look as though they 
could have been very comfortable 

rhe celluloid thimbles have proved a good 
investment They are quite light, and gen 
erally well made; their principal drawback 
is that they seem after a time to get very hot 
and uncomfortable a feature which gold 
snd silver ones fortunately do not possess 

lhere is one use to which thimbles have 
been put which is not generally known, aud 
that is to make the ends of the fingers taper, | 
and in the stern days of long ago many a | 
young girl was forced to sleep with each 
finger securely fixed in a tightly fitting thim 
ble of silver or gold. The remedy is said to | 
have been efficacious 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Good is one of the best books 





Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 


The 
Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimeon leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 


Given Pree to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap be 


thera. 


receive one 
from their grocer. 


Contents. A Complete Almanac, Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Lan 
Plowers, Uiarden 
and Amusements, 
making and Fashions, Re- 
clipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros, Led., Hadeon & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 





Stylish Designs m 


Ladies’ Watches to suit any gown. Black 
oxidized steel watches, plain or repousse, 
very much in favor now 
for general wear or 
HALF MOURNING 

Also bright and 
charming shad- 
ings inenameifor 
evening dresses. 


Our «unquestioned 
guarantee with every 
watcb. 


The Waterbury 
Watch Co. 
Waterbury, Conn. Send for Catalogue No. 34 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cleveland's 


BAKING POWDER. 


Every ingredient used in making Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder is plainly printed on the label, information 


not given by makers of other powders. 
Recipe book free, Sendstamp and address, Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. Y¥. 
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? For The Ladies 


® —a beautiful 


$ *Scovill’s » Gold” 





- 
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: Puff Box 


® is given FREE with every box of 


; Pozzoni’s Celebrated 
; Complexion Powder. 


e Pozzoni’s is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, refreshing, cleanly, 
® healthful and harmless. 

© +. Both at your druggists or fancy goods dealers—50c. or mailed on receipt 
© of price. Address J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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26262 














24 E. 23rd St., Madison Square, South, N. Y. 
Seaiskin Coats and Jackets, 
Persian-Lamb Jackets, 
so! now without reserve at 33% discount on former prices 
mer prices 


pow at a great reduction 





Fisher, Hudson Bay, Japanese, or Russian Sables 
A sweeping reduction in Gentle.nen’s Overcoats, fur lined and trimmed. 


Coachmen and Carriage Outfits, Robes, Capes, Gloves, and Caps. 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 
Skins and Trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 
Telephone 656— 18th. 






Ridden by the Elite 
Of both continents. 
Above 4 actual size. 


Elegant in Design, 
Send two-cent stamp and we 
Superb in Finish. “2! FREE 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION IN CYCLE CONSTRUCTION. Our SOUVENIR GAME COUNTER 
Art catalogye describing ladies’ and gentiemen’s models free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., a—_—___ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


9 Porous 
Allcock’s piste: 
BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine 


Seaiskin Capes, 
Imported Model Jackets and Capes in Cloth or Fur, at so% discount on for- 
Scarfs and Collasettes or Marie Antoinette Collars with Muffs to match, sold | 


Long and short Boas, with or without tail cascades, in Mink, Stone Marten, 





SUPPLEMENT j 





The ‘‘lasting’’ 
effect in perfume 
is not always an 
indication of su- 
periority. Inferior 
grades often last 
a long while, but 
are heavy and ob- 
jectionably loud 
in effect. 
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SESS 








Bona 
armenfylva 
and Qijolette | 
1 Imperiale 


(their two latest 





productions) last 


just long enough 


and leave a deli- 





Importer and Maker of RICH FURS 3% cate suggestion 


of high-grade per- 
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CRYSTAL SOB, 
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; Ever, asting. : 

4 - 

3 For over fifty vears the F 
; SELF | 

. : = 

; favorite of Europe. : 

4 

4 Refreshing, delicious and softening to the (f 

4 skin. Lathers freely; lasts long. Preferred 

4 by our grandmothers; we may safely follow 

4 them. Bold by all dealers. bs 

3 MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sole Agents, > 

4 Chicago, Ill. a 

3 Ask for Wm. Rieger's Nirvana Perfumes. ft 
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Paper Clippings our Ews:: kinds, and acquaint- 
ances Rhames. $35. a thou sand Particulars tor 
stamp. News Clippiug Co., Dep't. DL. 304 W. 159th St., N. ¥. 


| oo 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 





pation 10° and 25%. Get the 
beok at your druggist’s and 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 





» A 





